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Tue conditions of unconditional surrender having been arranged, the 
Italians have surrendered unconditionally. They have done so before 
their own plight became desperate. It would have been physically 
possible for them, with German help, to prolong their resistance. The 
disarray and disintegration—military, political and moral—that befell 
France seems to have had no counterpart in Italy. When General de 
“Gaulle said, as he did in a recent speech, that it was the armed forces of 
France which ‘ almost alone stood up to Hitler for nearly one long year,’ 1 
he did injustice to this country which, more than his own, has made him 
what he is. Although the collapse of France came, not ‘ one long year’ 
but about ten months after the outbreak of war, only for a little more than 
one of those ten months was the main might of the German armed forces 
on land and in the air (but not on the sea) arrayed against France. 
During that month, it is true, France fought Germany almost alone— 
as Poland did in 1939, as Great Britain did in 1940, and as Russia did 
on land in 1941. Great Britain, because of her inadequate preparation 
for war on land and in the air, was unable to collaborate effectively 
in stemming the German onslaught, although she did all she could, and 
suffered heavy loss in casualties, prisoners, and war-material. 

Italy was never so hard beset as France was in 1940. Her main 
armed forces were never called upon to parry blows such as those which 
the enemy struck at Poland, France, Great Britain, and Russia. And 
she could always count on an ally stronger than herself—even in defence 
of her own soil, as recent events have shown. 

It is natural that the Germans should regard the Italian surrender 
as treachery—and they are experts in treachery. They might, however, 
have known, and, in all likelihood, did know, that the Italian outlook 
would change with the changing fortunes of war. They have had previous 
experience of Italian bilateralism—if we may be allowed to use a term 
which implies neither a base betrayal nor the virtuous espousal of an 


exalted cause. 


1 ‘La France se souvient que pendant presque toute une longue année, ce sont ses 
forces & peu prés seules qui ont fait face & Hitler ’ (speech at Oran, v. France, September 


14th, 1943). 
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Italy deserted the German alliance in 1915. Now she has done so 
again. An Italian might reply that the Germans never regarded his 
country as anything but a means of furthering their imperialistic schemes, 
and that Italy, being exposed to irresistible pressure both from the 
European mainland and from the sea, has no chance of expansion, unless 
she makes war when stronger Powers are reluctant to make it, or unless 
she tips the balance in her own interests if the Great Powers are at war 
and evenly matched. She must always contrive to be on the winning side 
and must, therefore, always be prepared to change sides when it is clear 
that she is on the losing side. 

It is true that whereas the attitude of France and Great Britain 
towards Italy has rarely, if ever, been cynical—indeed, it has been per- 
meated by sentiment, often of a most unpolitic nature—the Germans 
have habitually regarded her with complete cynicism. As far back as 
1887, Bismarck observed that ‘The passionate acquisitiveness of Italy 
can always be used in counteracting other Powers’ schemes of con- 
quest.’ 2 

The bilateralism of Italian foreign policy is determined by the fact 
that she is both a continental and a maritime Power who does not, and 
cannot, hold a commanding position either on land or on the sea. No 
Great Power will ever regard her as an ally of equal stature. Whatever 
language official courtesy may dictate, she is always referred to with 
disparagement in popular language, both by ally and enemy. She can 
allow herself to be used by other Powers, but can never use another 
Power. She is dangerous, because she will usually be on the side of the 
prospective aggressor (who always imagines himself to be, and usually 
convinces others that he is, the prospective victor). She therefore tends 
to augment every threat to the European equilibrium. 

Her own political system has little relevance to her foreign policy. 
Italian democracy has always been of a rather dubious kind and there is 
little evidence to show she has been or will be the less bellicose for being 
the more democratic. The word democratic has acquired a kind of sanctity 
in Western countries. The issue in the two World Wars is being falsified 
by publicists and politicians who proclaim that their purpose is to ‘ make 
the world safe for democracy,’ that the present war is being fought ‘ for 
democracy,’ and that it will have been lost if democratic principles do not 
prevail. There is a widespread, almost a general, assumption that the 
Democratic Powers are ranged on one side and non-Democratic Powers 
on the other. But the word democracy is seldom defined. Indeed it is 
hard to discover from any of the innumerable current writings or speeches 
on the subject what the word is meant to signify at the present time (it is 
one of those words which often change their meaning and sometimes lose 
whatever meaning they ever had). But if democracy is associated with 
individual freedom, and if it is incompatible with despotism, as we are 
habitually given to understand, then of the four major Allies only two, 


* Bismarck to Count Hatzfeld, February 3rd, 1887, German Diplomatic Documents, 
Vol. I, p. 287 (Publ., Methuen). 
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Great Britain and the United States, are democratic, while two are not— 
Russia being a despotism, and China a collection of despotisms. 

And when we are told that the war is being waged ‘ for democracy ’ 
what are we to understand ?. That there shall be more democracy than 
there is at present in England and America ? That the world as a whole, 
including Russia and China, shall embrace democratic principles ? Or 
that the enemy shall embrace democratic principles as one of the condi- 
tions of unconditional surrender ? Weare not told. But it is permissible 
to point out that few of those who are risking their lives in this war would 
have taken the risk upon themselves for any purpose of this kind, and 
that if we are indeed fighting for democracy and nothing else then the 
people of England have been drawn into the fight under false pretences. 

The fact is that the people of England, as of every other country at 
war, are fighting for their own country. It is on the need for defending 
their country against foreign conquest, whether the would-be conqueror 
be democratic or not, that they agree. It is on political abstractions that 
they disagree. Most Englishmen hold by democratic principles in some 
form, but the majority has no right to impose belief in those principles 


‘upon the minority and compel it to fight for them—or to inflict those 


principles on other nations, whether friendly or hostile. There are English- 
men who are none the less patriotic, none the less determined on the defeat 
of the enemy, who are profoundly sceptical about the merits of demo- 
cratic institutions. Those who hold that democracy, with all its 
imperfections and its dangers, is, on the whole, the form of government 
best suited to the needs of the English people at the present day, are not 
false but true to their political principles when they insist that the fight 
for democracy is in Parliament, in the Press, on the public platform, in 
conversation, and wherever people meet freely together, and not on the 
battlefield, that it is a fight between ideas, not armies, that the way to 
promote democracy is persuasion, not violence, that the Second World 
War, like the First, has nothing to do with democracy, that the German 
nation would be the enemy none the less if it had democratic rule and 
that Russia is none the less an ally for being a despotism, that if the war 
were indeed being waged for democratic principles and nothing more it 
would be an infamous crusade and a denial of those principles. 

It is not tolerable that the life of one British soldier, sailor or airman 
should be sacrificed so that the Italians—or, for that matter, the Germans 
—may accept democracy, or what our politicians and publicists imagine 
democracy to be. There is no conclusive evidence to show that Italy will 
be less bellicose through being more democratic. Since she achieved 
national unity she has been bellicose whenever it has seemed safe to be 
so. Those who believe that greater unity—a united Europe, for example, 
or even a united world—will infallibly establish peace, have not learnt 
the terrible lesson of the unity achieved by the Germans and the Italian 
states—a unity which was the dream of liberal and humanitarian idealists 
in both countries and amongst the friends of both countries, but has in 
its consequences, been a disaster to both countries and to mankind. It 
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may be that there will be a long peace after this war. But it will be the 
result of weariness, of political sobriety and empiricism—not the result 
of any preference for this or that political system. 

It.is for the Italians—as for the Germans—to_ adopt whatever political 
system suits them best, A system, whatever its intrinsic merits may be, 
‘cannot be imposed upon a foreign country without itself being corrupted 
and without imparting corruption. Even the imitation, however free, of 
a foreign model is injurious. It will always lead to a disparity between 
theory and practice of government. Theory will remain constitutional, 
practice will not, for while the theory may remain a true imitation, the 
practice must always be dominated by indigenous needs and by the 
authentic national character. It was one of the weaknesses of the 
German Republic that it adopted a constitution which was the perfect 
embodiment of Western liberal and democratic theory. It even included 
a perfect system of that deadly disintegrating agent, proportional repre- 
sentation. So remote did the German constitution become from the 
realities of German political life, that Hitler did not even consider it 
worth abrogating. In theory it is the German constitution still. 

What Europe needs, and what all Europe craves, is stability and 
justice. The First World War began the universal struggle between 
secular religions—or ideologies, as they are called (it would be more 
accurate to call them demonologies). The Second World War is bringing 
that struggle to an end. 

The First World War opened, the Second is closing, a revolutionary era. 
It is chiefly in this respect that amateur revolutionaries in this country— 
G. D. H. Cole, for example, and Professor Laski, as well as writers in the 
New Statesmen and Nation, the Tribune, the Observer—are dangerous. 
There is a widespread belief that revolution is in itself a blessing, a belief 
fostered by a multitude of ideologies—of popular philosophers, of minor 
scientists, and of poetasters, who do not, or will not, know that England 
is blessed amongst nations because she has had no revolution for nearly 
300 years, and envied amongst them because they believe, rightly or 
wrongly, she will be spared revolution in the years to come. 

To promote revolution in a hostile country is an old and legitimate 
means of waging war. Revolution is high explosive of the most potent 
kind. But to employ high explosive when the fighting has ceased is 
barbarous. It is also impolitic, for the political high explosive known as 
revolution can never be confined to one country alone. Whatever the 
semi-literate pseudo-intellectuals of England and of America may say 
about revolution, the Europeans of the mainland have a horror of revolu- 
tion. It does not follow that there will be none. Revolutions do not come 
only when they are wanted. The general war may break up into separate 
wars, some of which may be revolutionary in character. The tremendous 
political and economic displacements caused by the war may be followed 
by revolutionary readjustments. That such things will be, and, perhaps, 
must be, is known to the peoples of the European mainland—known not 
with hope but with anguish and apprehension. It is for England—in her 
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own interest and the interest of all—not to inflame but to cool the revolu- 
tionary temper, to promote not upheaval but stability. It may be that 

some countries will find stability in democratic institutions, but others 

will be compelled to resort to despotism as the only means of averting 

anarchy. Men will always prefer order to anarchy, and even despotism 

may come by corgent and therefore be legitimate. 

In this country the menace to freedom comes from the Left. It was 
net always so, and it may not always remain so, but at present it is so. 
Almost every demand for coercive measures—whether it be that some 
journal or other be suppressed or some person be interned—and all the 
clamour for imposing upon other countries political principles they do 
not want, comes from the Left. If our amateur revolutionaries had their 
way, Europe would enter yet another era of war and oppression. 

It has been said—by Mr. Brogan, if we are not mistaken—that, in 
this country, anyone can be a Fascist if he calls himself an anti-Fascist. 
Those who are most emphatic in proclaiming the war as a war not only 
for democracy but against Fascism and are clamouring for the extirpation 
of Fascism, display not tolerance, but intolerance and sectarian militancy, 
not enlightenment but obscurantism, not true anti-Fascism but a kinship 
with Fascism. The Fascists of the Left are acquiring those characteristics 
that have made Fascism such a curse in the modern world—a crooked 
malignance, a deep ingratitude, and an ill-concealed animosity against 
every nobler virtue, a secret rancour against every patriotic emotion and 
every deeper religious belief. 

They exercise an influence which, in our opinion, is much under- 
rated. They have, by a process of infiltration, achieved a powerful 
ascendancy in the daily and weekly Press, in the B.B.C., and on the con- 
duct of what may be generically termed political warfare.* They are 
both a cause of and a symptom of the calamitous decline in the quality of 
English political thought as a whole. But great as their influence is, it 
has limits. Those limits are set, above all, by the more passive and less 
vocal part of public opinion—by the ‘ common man,’ as he is called, who, 
despite the flattery and adulation which is showered upon him, refuses 
to be the god-like creation he is painted, but retains his common sense, 
has an opinion of his own, drinks his beer, says German and not Nazi, 
when he means German,‘ and never uses the word democratic in any con- 


* This is particularly evident in the propaganda, so shameful for silliness and for pre- 
tentious ignorance of the German mentality and the German situation, which is trans- 
mitted to German listeners by the B.B.C. It must, however, be said in fairness to the B.B.C. 
that the programmes transmitted to France are usually excellent and show the influence of 
Frenchmen who combine ardent patriotism with critical insight. 

“ The use of the word Nazi (which is as misleading and vulgar as the happily obsolete 
word Bolshie) is confined almost exclusively to the B.B.C. and the Press. It occurs—and 
this is altogether unpardonable—in Whitaker’s Almanack, where it is used again and again 
when German should be used (v. for example, W. A., 1941, pp. 31, 556, 557). The word 
Nazi has not entered the commonly spoken language. The word Jerry is fairly frequent 
but would seem to be passing out of fashion. The word Hun, so common in the last war 
and fairly common at the beginning of the present war, is passing out of fashion altogether. 
The Italians are often called Hyetyes. The Americanism Wop has not taken root on this 
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nection whatever. But whether passivity, however stolid, and common 
sense alone, will withstand the corrosive, disintegrating agents that are 
indefatigably at work does not seem at all certain. 

Between the two wars, political disintegration chiefly took the form 
of pacifism in Western Europe. Pacifism brought on the war in so far as 
it weakened the armed might and the national will of the Western Powers 
and strengthened and emboldened the would-be aggressor correspond- 
ingly. That English pacifism and German militarism, when they go 
together, produce world wars is not a recently discovered truth. It was 
observed by F. 8. Oliver who, as far back as 1915, wrote in a splendid and 
unjustly neglected book, that ‘as water is the result of blending oxygen 
and hydrogen in certain proportions, so is the present war the resultant 
of German militarism and British anti-militarism in combination.’ 5 
. English pacifism has merged with the Fascism of the Left and has 
adapted itself to the new militancy by falsifying the purpose of the war, 
representing it as a crusade for democracy and identifying democracy 
with peace. An unutterable confusion of ideas and principles is the result, 
a confusion that leaves the public as a whole perplexed and, in the end, 
bored to the point of indifference to ideas of every sort. 

The notion that democracy spells peace threatens. to provide. the 
future peace between England and Italy with a very unsound foundation. 
A democratic Italy may be a peaceful Italy—or it may not. The Italians— 
like the Germans—have gone to war under divers political systems. What 
is essential in making the peace is that they—like the Germans—be 
rendered unable to go to war. For if they are unable, it matters little if 


they are willing. And if they are able, their unwillingness may, by one 
of those changes of mood that will come upon nations as upon persons, 
be converted into willingness. 


It 


Not Italian political doctrine, which may change, but Italian bila- 
teralism is the danger. The Italians broke away from the German alliance 
and went to war on the side of the Allies in 1915, because they believed 
the Allies were going to win (Mussolini was, in those days, one of the 
demagogues of Italian intervention). They have now turned against the 
Germans once more, because they again hold that the Allies are going to 
win. This bilateralism of the Italians may strike Western Europeans as a 
sort of ingrained political amorality. But it goes with a certain intellectual 
—as distinct from moral—integrity. The Italian may often be a sinner, 
but he is rarely a pharisee. He may try to deceive others, but he does 
not deceive himself. His intellect is of the critical order that disallows 
the obscurantist and pharissical outlook which has achieved so powerful 
ascendancy in England. 

There has, under the degrading despotism of the Fascist system, been 


side of the Atlantic (its origin is obseure ; perhaps it is derived from the Polish word for 
Italian, Wloch). 
Ordeal by Battle, p. 123. 
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a lowering of intellectual standards and a coarsening of the Italian genius 
—a genius which, in its highest manifestations, has never been surpassed. 
Not that this system was as unpopular as those will have-us.suppese-who 
assume that the people can do no wrong, and that whatever is popular 
must, therefore, be right. Hitler was carried into power by an immense 
“popular vote that was freely given. He is certainly not as popular as he 
was, but he still commands great devotion. He appealed to much that 
was evil in the German national character—but also to something, at 
least, that was good. Men, young men especially, were, and still are, 
prepared to die for him. Mussolini never inspired this kind of devotion, 
for the Italians are too critical and perhaps too cynical. Mussolini is 
himself a cynic, whereas Hitler is not, for he is too much of a believer, 
whereas Mussolini never believed in anything except in himself. In his 
grossness, his vulgar posturings, and in his cynicism, Mussolini-appealed 
to little that was good in the Italian character and much that was-evil. 

' The Italians have now changed sides and, treacherous as they must 
appear to the Germans—and to many Englishmen who are honest with 
themselves—the change is clearly accompanied by a change of heart. 
The Italian may not be the most redoubtable of warriors, but he has a 
certain fortitude of mind, rather than of soul. We do not doubt that. 
when Marshal Badoglio decided upon unconditional surrender his decision 
was that of a patriot. In terms of political realism, the decision was 
certainly a-wise_one. 

Every armistice imposed by victors upon vanquished is, in essence at 
least, unconditional—a surrender of the armed forces. But it is not the 
armistice, it is the terms of the future peace that matter. The Italians 
are our foes no longer. They are qualifying for an alliance with the 
United Nations. They have escaped the German catastrophe and it was 
sound politics on the part of Great Britain and America to afford them 
this opportunity. 

What the Italians desire above all is peace. Not democracy, but _ 
peace! They have not found peace. Suffering and the destruction 
inflicted by two mighty armies are still before them. They themselves 
are belligerents still, and it may be that they will have added civil war 
to war with a foreign foe. Nevertheless, they have a chance of a future 
such as would have been denied to them if they had adhered to the 
German alliance. 

The terms they have accepted so far are incomparably harsher than 
those accepted by Frarce—France was not compelled to make war upon 
her ally, and she was allowed to retain her fleet. France made peace 
because she suffered moral as well as military defeat. Her national will 
was broken (though not irretrievably, as events have shown). France 
found peace—a terrible peace—and she is now ertering the war again. 
Italy, by a rational decision, although desiring peace, above all else, 
remained in the war, changing sides the while, so as to obtain not merely 
peace, but a favourable peace. 

By unconditional surrender Italy has eluded complete disarmament, 
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for, as she is expected to make war on the Germans, she must remain 
armed. And, although her fleet is hers no longer, she may hope to recover 
some of it, at least, when the war is over. If her armed forces do not 
disintegrate and if she qualifies as an ally meanwhile, she will be in a 
position of some power, for the Allies will be reluctant to turn against her 
once more when the war has been won, all the more so as it promises, 
between now and then, to be a hard war. It will be difficult to treat a 
nation, that has qualified as an ally, as though it were a foe once again. 
Nor will the Allies be of one mind with regard to Italy. Russia has little, 
if any, interest in a weak Italy—she may, even wish Italy to be as strong 
as possible so as to weaken Yugoslavia and to complete the isolation of 
Turkey. France will have limited demands upon Italy—no more per- 
haps than the restoration of the status quo—and may revive the pro- 
Italian policy of Laval, perhaps in collaboration with Russia. American 
interest in Italy is remote. If the Italian fleet were to play a distinguished 
part in the war with Japan, America might be inclined to favour terms 
of peace that would be favourable to the Italians. Italy may well be 
confident that British public opinion will change in her favour. Indeed 
the change has already begun. The public seem to have forgotten that 
she was an enemy less than a month ago. The Yugoslavs and the Greeks 
will not have forgotten. 

She will be able to increase her bargaining power as the war goes on. 
By surrendering unconditionally, she has secured the prospect of condi- 
tional peace. Instead of the finality of a dictated peace, she will have 
peace by negotiation. 

When that peace is concluded, it will be necessary to consult the three 
Powers who, besides Great Britain, will have a vital interest in the terms 
—France, Yugoslavia and Greece. 

It is essential to the Balance of Power in Europe and to the security 
of the British Empire that Great Britain exercise the unchallengeable 
command of the Mediterranean. To this end she must remain in the 
closest association with these three Powers. And to this end the peace 
with Italy must be subordinated. The British and French Empires, 
Yugoslavia, and Greece must together determine the principal conditions 
of that peace. 


Iil 


Great Britain went to war in defence of her security. She did not go 
to war for gain. Continental nations find it hard to believe that this is 
so. Some of them remain incredulous. It is so, nevertheless, whatever 
the reasons may be—a glutted condition, according to some, a high 
ethical standard, according to others. But security Great Britain and 
the Empire must and will have. 

But security has an aspect beyond the one conveyed in terms of 
strategy, alliances, and the Balance of Power. The ultimate origins of 
the Second World War are to be found in the spiritual crisis of modern 
man, in his restlessness, and his despair which makes him seek refuge in 
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secular religions like socialism (whether it be the National Socialism of 
Germany, the Guild Socialism of Italy, or the Marxian Socialism of 
Russia), or in the Religion of Progress (as it has been called), that is so 
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has not stirred up more. After what the Germans have done in the coun- 
tries they have occupied, one may anticipate terrible massacres by way 
of reprisals. Acts of vengeance there will be, but we doubt whether the 
massacre of Germans will be as extensive as many have supposed. The 
bombing of German cities is not at all popular in this country. Indeed, 
it is deeply deplored by many who recognise its necessity. Those who 
have had occasion to observe the Germans themselves during the last 
year or two are unanimous in holding that the Germans do not hate. 
There may be no merit in this. It may be that a kind of mass-stupefac- 
tion has set in and that all human feeling has been stunted. A kind of 
sobriety has begun to spread over Europe that may be no more than 
weariness of soul and not a return to reason. There is little evidence that 
the Christian faith is reviving, but it does seem certain that secular 
religions are losing their hold on the minds and hearts of men. Those 
outside the Christian churches in Germany no longer believe in anything 
at all. Even those inside have lost their secular beliefs and are inclined 
to dismiss everything as propaganda, and, therefore, as mendacious, 
whatever its source may be. In the countries of Eastern and South- 
Eastern Europe patriotism remains—without it, there would be no 
resistance to the enemy—but nationalism has declined. 

There is one- secular belief that still persists—belief in England. 
Without this belief the unconditional surrender of Italy at so early a 
date would have been inconceivable. It is no mere chance that the 
Italians surrendered to England and not to the United States. This 
belief is partly a heritage and partly a present hope—the only hope for 
Europe. To the nations of the European mainland, the British Empire 
has come to signify something enviable and awe-inspiring. There are 
few European nations to-day that would not rejoice if they could become 
dominions of the British Empire to-morrow. 

The German myth is dead, and not only because Germany is about to 
lose the war. It is dead, because of the inconceivable barbarities the 
Germans have perpetrated and because, although able to make war, they 
have been unable to make peace. Throughout Eastern and Central 
Europe, the Russian myth is dead, despite the decisive part the Red 
Army has played in the defeat of the Germans. Too much is known, to- 
day, of life in Russia for the myth to live. Too much is known of the 
deportations of Estonian, Latvian, Lithuanian, Polish Ukrainian, and 
Rumanian men, women, and children to the Russian interior and of their 
terrible fate. The death by hunger, exposure, disease, and overwork of 
little children deported to the Russian interior, many of them separated 
from their parents, is one of the most awful tragedies of modern times. 
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The silence of the British Press in the presence of this tragedy, which ig 
by no means beyond alleviation, is an indelible disgrace to British 
journalism, to those journals, above all, that have, in the past, prided 
themselves on their humanity, courage, and independence. The public 
does not know of these things. The Press does know, or has the means 
of knowing. The public is, therefore, absolved. The Press is not. 

Too much, in Eastern Europe, is feared from the return of Russian 
armies in pursuit of retreating Germans, fervent as are the prayers that 
the retreat come quickly. 

But the English myth lives—because it is not altogether a myth, }- 
With varying degrees of vagueness there is throughout Europe a belief 
that, somehow or other, England stands for justice. There is hardly a § 
country in Europe that does not pray for a British, or at least an Anglo- 
American occupation. The scenes of welcome in Sicily would be repeated 
almost everywhere. In the Balkans, in Czechoslovakia, Poland, and the 
Baltic States, the scenes would be delirious. 

The faith which all Europe has in England confers great power and an 
immense responsibility. That faith would be destroyed if England were to 
promote revolution. Europe has a horror of revolution, not only because 
it means bloodshed, ruin, and disorder, but because no revolution ever 
keeps its promises. Not even successful revolution achieves what its 
original promoters meant it to achieve. To-day all revolutionary leaders 
appear as false prophets and deceivers and every revolution as a lie. The 
revolutionary myth, so potent after the last war, has lost its potency. 
One need only contrast the prodigious revolutionary ferment in Italy 
after the last war, with the absence of any revolutionary outbreaks now, 
although Italy was victorious then and now is vanquished. 

We may be mistaken, but it is our belief that we are about to enter 
one of the most unrevolutionary periods of European history. We 
venture to doubt whether there will be another German revolution. A 
change, there will be, but not, in our opinion, a revolutionary change— 
the undoing, rather, of a revolution, or partial undoing, for no great 
revolution is ever quite undone. Something of the German revolution of 
1933 will remain, just as something of the French Revolution has remained. 
There is no revolutionary opposition in Germany—almost everything 
published in this country on the subject of the German underground 
movement is spurious. There may be Germans here and there who meet 
and even conspire, but they cannot be more than a few isolated handfuls. 
There is no evidence that there is anything that can be called an under- 
ground movement in Germany. 

It is Mussolini and not the Italian people-who_have—called_for-the 
overthrow of the monarchy. In his first proclamation, on September 
15th, after his rescue by the Germans, he announced that the Fascist 
Party had been converted into a Republican Party. On September 17th, 
that Party released all Italians,from their oath of allegiance to the King, 
Like Hitler, Mussolini is hostile to the monarchy. As far back as 1928 the 
Fascist Great Council declared itself to be the superior constitutional 
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organ which co-ordinates and integrates all the activities of the régime. 
The Great Council was, thenceforth, to be interrogated by Mussolini 
‘upon all questions of a constitutional character and therefore also as 
regards the succession to the throne.’ The chief reason for this reform 
was the extreme reserve, and even the obstruction, Mussolini found in 
Umberto, the Prince of Piedmont, and the refusal both of King Victor 
Emmanuel and of the Prince to join the Fascist Party on the ground that 
the crown is ‘ above parties.’ 

Republicanism has never had a great hold on the Italian people,-and— 
even if the King has been compromised by. his_long-association-with 
Mussolini’s régime, the Throne has not been compromised. The evidence 


“js scanty, but such as it is, it seems to show that the Throne commands 


widespread veneration in Italy, that it is regarded as a rallying point, as 
something permanent amid the uncertainties and perplexities of the hour. 
Not that royalism has universal validity. No political system is univer- 
sally valid. The monarchy is not suited to Switzerland, for example, or 
to the United States. But when it is a legitimate principle, as it is in 
Italy, it is an element of ordered freedom. The United Kingdom is the 
last country that should oppose kingship. 

The question is not one of monarchy. versus republic...The question 
is one of legitimacy, of government by consent, whether the government 
be monarchic or republican...Fascism had.a.deep hold on the Italian 
people, including industrial labour, and was not.merely-the rule of a gang, 
although a gang did rule. Just as German National Socialism had much 
in common with the Turnerschaften and the movement that laid the 
foundations of German unity, so Italian Fascism had much in common 
with the Risorgimento, which has been so idealised by Professor Trevelyan 
and other English Liberals. A great authority, Professor D. A. Binchy, 
writes that 


‘ The sober truth is that the men who made the Italian Risorgimento often 
stooped to the most unscrupulous means to serve a noble cause. The greatest 
of them all, Camillo Cavour, had no illusions on the point. “If we did for 
ourselves,” he once remarked, “ what we are doing for Italy, we should be 
thorough scoundrels.”’ ’ ¢ 


A bad cause may become good if oppressed, just as a good cause may 
become bad through the exercise of power. It is not the business of 
Amgot to ‘ eradicate Fascism’ but to be the military administration of 
the occupied territories, that and no more. A party can be disbanded, as 
the Fascist Party has been, but a broad and deep movement like Fascism 
cannot be eradicated. Government by consent or legitimacy cannot be 
imposed and cannot come from outside. It must be a natural and a 
national growth. The nature of legitimacy is expounded in the great work 
which Guglielmo Ferrero wrote shortly before his death, a year ago, a 
work published in America, but not, alas, in this country where the 
political wisdom and guidance it offers are so sorely needed. 

* Church and State in Fascist Italy, Oxford University Press, 1941, p. 17. 
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‘ Force,’ according to Ferrero, ‘is never certain of obtaining obedience ; it 
can also lead to revolt, which is why, if it inspires fear, it is always afraid. We 
have seen that principles of legitimacy are principles that establish the right 
to govern and the duty to obey. Now obviously, if in a society those who 
govern and those who obey are agreed upon one of these principles, acknow- 
ledge it to be just and reasonable, and undertake to respect it, their relations 
will become smoother, more favourable, more secure, and exempt from fear, 
in so far as respect for the principle, continuing down through generations, 
increases mutual confidence. The government will be far less frightened of its 
subjects and of their revolting, knowing that it can count on their voluntary 
and sincere consent. Being less frightened of its subjects, it will not have to 
terrorise them nearly as much ; less terrorised, the subjects will obey willingly 
and cheerfully. The principles of legitimacy humanise and alleviate authority, 
because it is in accordance with their nature to be accepted sincerely, as just 
and reasonable, by everyone who rules and by the majority at least, of those 
who obey. The acceptance of the principles is not always active, willed, con- 
scious of their deeper meanings. It can be—and frequently is in the masses— 
a habit more than a conviction, a slothful legacy from the past, a kind of 
resignation to the inevitable. An individual has been born, and has found a 
certain government established, he has been accustomed since childhood to 
considering it necessary and irreplaceable, he accepts it as he accepts so many 
other things in life that do not depend on him, without question, with the con- 
viction that it has always been that way and always will. But, even when it 
_ implies this crude form of passive consent, a principle of legitimacy is able to 

free the government from its fears. It is sufficient that a majority of its 
subjects have been plunged for several generations in this passive state of 
acceptance for the government to feel itself widely recognised and accepted ; 
feeling itself widely. recognised and accepted, it will be less frightened of its 
subjects and have less need of frightening them. Therein lay the great strength 
of the old legitimate governments.’ ” 


One of the reasons why British troops would be joyfully welcomed in 
so many lands is the belief that they would not interfere in the life of the 
country, that they would enable it to work out its own national destiny 
and its own political system, to develop legitimate government, in peace. 
Europe demands freedom and variety—it will not accept any uniform 
political system or any one principle that claims universal validity. 
Europe rejects all secular ideologies and the propaganda that always goes 
with them. No one believes in propaganda any more. And as Ferrero 
points out, a legitimate government ‘has no need of propaganda. ’ ® 

Europe is very tired. Europe is thinking not speculatively but 
pragmatically about future systems of government. In the last war there 
were two ideas that exercised immense power in Europe—the Wilsonian 
and the Marxian. It was the Wilsonian idea that made the German 
revolution and swept more than twenty German monarchs from their 
thrones. There was hardly a peasant’s cottage in Eastern Europe 
without a portrait of Wilson. The Peace was based on Wilsonian prin- 
ciples and, between the two wars, the Wilsonian idea, through the 


7 Guglielmo Ferrero: The Principles of Power (Putnam, New York, 1943). 
® Ibid., p. 200. 
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League of Nations, helped powerfully to bring on the Second World War. 
The Marxian idea split the international Labour movement and con- 
tributed powerfully to the rise of Mussolini and Hitler. Both the 
Wilsonian and the Marxian idea were, in a last analysis, revolutionary 
and destructive—symptoms of the modern crisis which has found its 
climax in the Second World War. 

To-day there is no revolutionary idea with any potency left in Europe. 
Only in England, where the nature of revolution is not understood and 
where amateur revolutionaries preach revolution because it is the fashion, 
is there talk of revolution. But the people of England reject revolution. 
So do the people of all Europe. They want to be left alone, they want 
some hope of security for themselves and their children in a stable world, 
they want work that will not be undone by constant crises, wars, or 
revolutions. They want a little property and a little profit and some 
protection against the all devouring State. They want no more lies—and 
therefore no more propaganda. And, above all, they want justice. 

This is what is expected of England. To accept no more than the 
responsibilities which victory will impose, to make peace, to interfere only 
as much as is necessary to enforce peace, to refrain from propaganda, to 
be just—and to see justice done. 

It is not the impossible that is expected, only the obvious. But unless 
it is done, there will be no security for Europe or anywhere in Europe. 
Nor will there be any security for Great Britain and the British Empire. 


Tue Eprror. 


THE BATTLE OF THE GHETTO 
I 


THERE were 3,130,000 Jews in Poland before the War, or nearly 10 per 
cent. of the total population, according to the statistics compiled in 1938. 
To-day it is estimated that less than 300,000 Polish Jews have survived. 
The secret Polish radio station ‘Swit’ stated in June this year—after 
the final destruction of the Warsaw ghetto—that the Germans had 
exterminated 90 per cent. of the Jews in Poland, and that the remaining 
10 per cent. were being systematically murdered in the gas chambers at 
Treblinka, the death-camp, about 30 miles north-east of Warsaw which 
the Germans constructed in March-April, 1942. 

In 1939 Warsaw had the largest Jewish community of any city in 
Europe. Of the 1,261,000 inhabitants, 375,000, or about 30 per cent. of 
the city’s population, were Jews. To-day Warsaw has one of the smallest 
Jewish communities of any European capital. There are probably but a 
few thousand left in the ghetto, and these are either dying daily of disease, 
starvation and exhaustion, or are being shot in Warsaw itself, or suffocated 
in the steam-chambers at Treblinka. 





~ 
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Throughout the bombardment of the city in September, 1939, 
thousands of Polish Jews helped to build and man the barricades against 
the Germans, and it is estimated that between 8,000 and 10,000 perished 
during the air raids, artillery bombardments, and ensuing epidemics. 
After the capitulation of the city and during the first two months of their 
occupation, the Germans indulged in ‘ unbridled ’ anti-semitism, 


‘beating Jews in the streets, stripping them of their personal possessions, 
looting their homes and synagogues, and herding them off to forced labour 
camps. Kosher slaughter was prohibited, correspondence in Yiddish or Hebrew 
was forbidden, Jews were not allowed to leave Warsaw or to use the same 
public vehicles as “ Aryans.” They were also ordered to make inventories of 
all their properties for confiscation, which were subsequently loaded on to 
army trucks and sent to Germany’ (Jewish Affairs, Vol. I, No. 5, December, 
1942). 


The German authorities informed the Jewish Council as early as 
November, 1939, that the ghetto was to be established. The announce- 
ment caused panic amongst the Jewish population, and their leaders 
appealed against it. The Germans rescinded the order, deciding appa- 
rently that the time was not yet ripe, but with the warning that the 
respite was only temporary. In April, 1940, the Jewish quarter of 
Warsaw, known as Nalewki, and containing 244,483 Jews, or about two- 
thirds of the Jewish population, was declared a ‘ closed, contaminated 
area,’ allegedly because of 558 Jewish cases of spotted typhus which had 
broken out in Warsaw, according to the Warschauer Zeitung (April 12th, 
1940). On July 9th, 1940, the Warschauer Zeitung reported that ‘ it had 


been found necessary to construct a wall round the Jewish quarter because 
it was a breeding place of disease.’ 

The epidemic was obviously only an excuse to enclose the Jews in the 
ghetto, for in August, 1940, the Warschauer Zeitung printed a decree 
providing that : 


‘(1) Jews coming to Warsaw from other parts of Poland had to reside within 
the walled Jewish section. (2) Jews in other zones of the city who left their 
apartments were to move into the Jewish quarter. (3) Non-Jews within the 
Jewish area who wished to move were to find apartments in other zones of 
Warsaw.’ (Quoted by Jewish Affairs, Vol. I, No. 5, December, 1942.) 


The same paper also quotes that a new curfew regulation required all 
Jews to remain indoors from 7 p.m. to 8 a.m. 

These restrictions, however, were only the prelude to the decree on 
October 16th, 1940, by Fischer, the German Governor of Warsaw, and his 
delegate, Leist, formally establishing the ghetto, defining its area, and 
ordering all Jews in Warsaw outside the ghetto (about 110,000) to move 
into it, and all ‘ Aryans ’ inside (about 90,000) to move out of it, before 
October 31st. Owing to the difficulties of transport and accommodation, 
the time limit had to be extended until November 15th, 1940. Incoming 
Jews were only allowed to bring hand-luggage with them. On November 
16th the ghetto was closed without warning, and all supplies of food were 
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stopped, or confiscated by the German police if found. Prices soared 
and the Germans shot at sight any Jews or Poles attempting to bring 
food into the ghetto. There is the story of a small Jewish boy caught 
returning with a bag of food. He was dropped into a sewer. 

The German police also robbed the homes of the richer Jews, stealing 
furniture, money, or hidden food. They also indulged in Jew-baiting, 
forcing the Jews to take off their hats to them, making them drill with 
bricks in their hands, climb telephone poles, and wash in the gutters. 
Women were forced to scrub floors with their underwear. Rape and 
outrage were nightly occurrences. Beatings for no reason at all—except 
being a Jew—happened every day. 

Four hundred and fifty thousand Jews were by now crowded into the 
dirtiest and most neglected’ part of the city where 244,483 people had 
lived before. The number of inmates per room rose to six, or even to ten, 
causing much congestion and disease. Brick walls 6 feet 9 inches high 
with broken glass on the top, and barbed-wire fences, now enclosed the 
ghetto. After November 25th, 1940, not even German soldiers were 
allowed to enter without a special permit. No Jew was allowed outside 
the ghetto unless he, too, had a special permit as well as an identity 
card with his photograph. The permits were only issued individually for 
forced labour in Warsaw, or collectively for labour squads. By an 
ordinance of January 2Ist, 1941, any Jew tound outside the ghetto 
without the permit was liable to be imprisoned, or fined, or sentenced to 
hard labour, or shot. German courts passed many such sentences. A 
twelve-year-old Jewish boy and an old beggar were shot at sight for being 
found outside the ghetto. Another ordinance of February 22nd, 1941, 
decreed that no goods might be sold or delivered to Jews outside the 
ghetto. Only two gates were legally open for supplies. Heavy fines of 
1,000 zlotys or three months’ imprisonment were inflicted both on the 
‘Aryan’ seller and the Jewish buyer who disobeyed this decree (Verord- 
nungsblatt fur das Generalgouvernement Jewish Affairs, Vol. I, No. 5). 

The only official intercourse between the ghetto and Warsaw was 
through the special German department known as T'ransferstelle. It 
acted as an intermediary for the purchase of goods from the Jewish 
quarter and collected a commission of from 10 to 25 per cent. on all trans- 
actions. But as it was completely unsuitable for trade activities everyone 
ignored it, and even the Germans placed orders directly with Jews inside 
the ghetto. As the individual food rations were wholly inadequate (about 
52 Ib. of bread and 6} oz. of sugar monthly per person), everything else 
had to be obtained through the Black Market, where prices were ten 
times as high as the legal prices. The Germans themselves derived con- 
siderable incomes from profits and bribes in this smuggling business, 
whereby about 50,000 Jews managed to make a living. But only about 
half the total population in the ghetto could afford to buy any of these 
extras. The other half had to be supported from Community funds, 
which were only able to supply 120,000 portions of soup daily from their 
very restricted food allocations. Mortality was alarmingly high for these 
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reasons, and also because of the over-crowding and the appalling sanitary 
conditions which caused epidemics of spotted fever, typhus, typhoid, and 
tuberculosis. 

During the severe winter of 1941-42—when there was no heating at 
all in the ghetto—the death rate reached 13 per cent., and in the first 
quarter of 1942 rose to 15 per cent. because of disease and starvation. 
Many dead bodies were found in the streets and were collected into 
special horse-driven two-wheeled carts for burial. There were scarcely 
any births, but nevertheless the population remained almost stationary 
because of the arrival of foreign Jews who had been deported from 
Germany and Holland, as well.as others from various small towns round 
Warsaw. 

But the mortality amongst the Jews was not sufficient to satisfy 
German requirements. During Himmler’s visit to the General Gouverne- 
ment in March, 1942, he issued an order for the extermination of 50 per 
cent. of the Jews in Poland by the end of the year. According to official 
estimates and reports by reliable eye-witnesses, this order was subse- 
quently carried out in the Eastern Provinces, and it was reckoned that 
700,000 Polish Jews had been massacred by the spring of 1942. At first 
the executions were done by shooting, but this was found insufficiently 
rapid for German methods. So other means were instituted, such as 
poison gas, which was used to exterminate the Jewish population at 
Chelm, or by electrocution as at Belzec, where, from March to April, 1942, 
tens of thousands of Jews from the provinces of Lwow, Lublin and Kielce 
were murdered. 

In Warsaw the Germans spread the rumour, after Himmler’s depar- 
ture, that the ghetto would be ‘ liquidated’ as from April,1942. But 
the date was then altered to June, and subsequently deferred to July, 
when Himmler’s second visit to Warsaw was the signal for the commence- 
ment. It began with the registration on July 17th, 1942, of all foreign 
Jews, who were then removed to the Pawiak prison. From July 20th the 
ghetto was guarded by Junaks, special guards drawn from the scum of 
Eastern European minorities. German police were also posted at all the 
gates, armed with machine guns and commanded by S.S. officers, patrol- 
ling the walls day and night on motor cycles. Flying squads of German 
police drove through the streets, breaking into houses in search of educated 
Jews. At first they killed any who were better dressed on the spot, 
without troubling toidentify them. One ‘ Aryan’ doctor, Professor Raszeja, 
was murdered in this way, although he had an official pass to perform 
his medical duties in the ghetto. Round-ups were also made in the 
streets, the better-dressed Jews being detained, to be used as hostages 
later on. These events naturally caused fear and dread amongst the whole 
population, for they realised that some new persecution was being pre- 
pared against them. And they were right. For on July 21st the German 
S.8. arrested the whole of the Jewish Council, carrying them off to the 
Pawiak prison, but subsequently releasing most of them, including the 
Chairman, M. Czerniakow, the rest being kept as hostages. 
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Next day, July 22nd, the German police again visited the Jewish 
Council where they read a long order from Hoffle, the Plenipotentiary for 
Resettlement, on the ‘ transettlement of the Jewish population of Warsaw.’ 
Details were printed on posters, which were afterwards placarded up, and 
further instructions were given verbally as to the number (6,000) which 
were to be ‘ resettled ’ daily. They were to be assembled in the hospital 
in Stawki Street, which was to be immediately emptied of patients and 
staff. From there the ‘ resettlers ’ were to be taken to the ‘ transhipment 
point ’ near-by where there was a railway siding. They were to be 
delivered by the Jewish police each day by 4 p.m. but the first contingent 
was to be supplied that day by 11 a.m. from amongst old-age pensioners 
and those in prison for minor offences, in hostels and charitable institu- 
tions. The Jewish Council and the other arrested hostages, which in- 
cluded doctors and engineers, were to answer with their lives for carrying 
out the order to the letter. 

On the evening of July 23rd two German police officers again called on 
M. Czerniakow, the Chairman of the Jewish Council. Shortly after they 
left he committed suicide. It is not known what had passed, but from 
notes he left behind and from a letter to his wife, it appears that he com- 
mitted suicide because the Germans informed him that the first contin- 
gent would be increased to 10,000 ‘ resettlers,’ to be followed by 7,000 
each day. Thus did the heroic ‘ Mayor’ of the Warsaw ghetto register 
indelibly by his death his horror and indignation at the mass deportation 
of his people. Obviously he surmised the end which was awaiting them 
at Treblinka. But his sacrifice was of no avail, and passed almost 
unnoticed amid the welter of coming events. 


Il 


Despite his heroic gesture, 10,000 people—men, women and children 
—were assembled next day at the ‘transhipment point.’ The quota 
was made up indiscriminately of Jews taken from their homes or rounded 
up in the streets. To encourage the Jewish police in this work the 
Germans at first gave them safe-conducts for their families and relatives, 
but these were later rescinded. 

By Hoffle’s Order of July 22nd all Jews employed by the German 
authorities and working in German State firms and factories were exempt, 
with their families, from deportation for the moment. Workshops which 
relied on man-power were consequently besieged by desperate crowds, 
some of them carrying their own sewing-machines to tailors’ shops. 
Thousands of zlotys were also paid to German employers to obtain 
employment certificates, bogus or otherwise. But these were meticulously 
scrutinised by the ghetto police, and failed to save many from deporta- 
tion, which was carried out indiscriminately and regardless of identifica- 
tion. 

At first the Germans took little part in the work, fearing the reaction 
of the crowds, no doubt, and preferring the odium to fall on the Jewish 
police and Junaks, while directing the campaign from the rear. But after 
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some days they cordoned off streets and blockaded houses and blocks of 
flats. They then entered the courtyards and opened fire at random, which 
was the signal for everybody to assemble in the yard. Anyone who was 
slow to appear or attempted to hide or escape was shot. All the infirm, 
old, and crippled were either killed at once or taken to the Jewish ceme- 
tery and there shot and buried. An average of fifty to 100 were thus 
murdered each day. Families were forcibly separated, husbands from 
wives, and small children from their parents. They were then taken to 
the hospital in Stawki Street, where, beaten with rifle butts, they were 
driven into a passage between two rows of 8.8. guards who picked out 
the able-bodied men for ‘ dispersal camps.’ The rest—older men and 
women and mothers with babies-in-arms—were herded into cattle trucks, 
Here about 120 were packed into a space made to hold forty. They 
choked for lack of air (the trucks were sealed from outside) and they 
often waited for hours before the train moved. 

The floors of the trucks were covered with quicklime and chlorine 
and sometimes the deportees were ordered to take off their shoes so that 
the urine on the lime should burn their feet and legs. Many fainted and 
vomited from the heat and stench. Some died, their dead bodies still 
standing between the tightly-packed, half-conscious men, women, and 
children. Someone got a glimpse of the stations they were passing— 
Zabki—Zielonka—Malkinia. It was only too obvious where they were 
going—Treblinka. And everybody knew what that meant, in spite of 
letters some of them had received from Jews who were alleged to have 
been ‘ resettled ’ in the East—in Bialystok, Pinsk, and Brest, on the 
Bug. Now they knew why the letters had seemed suspicious at the 
time. They had not arrived by post, but had been delivered by 
unknown railwaymen and police who were supposed to have accom- 
panied the ‘ resettlers.’ The Germans had tried at first to allay suspi- 
cions, even declaring to the Jewish Council on their ‘ Officers’ word of 
honour ’ that ‘ nothing evil’ had befallen the deportees, and that they 
had ‘ really been sent to work in the East.’ As a matter of fact only two 
small train-loads of 4,000 Jews were sent to work behind the German 
lines near Brest and Malachowicze up till September, 1942, when over 
250,000 had already been sent to Treblinka. 

No wonder the railway line from Warsaw to Treblinka is marked— 
like many others in Poland—by the bodies of hundreds thrown out as they 
die, and the crushed heads of babies who have been hurled to death by 
their mothers to save them from worse suffering at Treblinka. 

Here—on sandy hills amongst young trees and bushes—the Germans 
have had a concentration camp—T'reblinka A—since 1940, for Poles who 
have failed to deliver the required quota of agricultural products, or who 
have been caught smuggling. Discipline was known to be extremely 
severe, for in addition to dark cells and other punishments, the prisoners 
were shot on the smallest pretext. In March, 1942, the Germans began 
building a second camp—T'reblinka B—which has become one of the 
most notorious in Poland. It is surrounded by young woods, fenced with 
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a hedge and barbed-wire entanglements, and has observation posts at 
four corners in which are the camp guards armed with machine-guns. 

On the north side the railway line runs alongside the camp where a 
special platform has been constructed for the trains to disembark their 
human cargo. On arrival the trucks are rapidly emptied, the living 
separated from the dead, who are thrown on the platform and kicked by 
the guards to see if they are really dead. The half-dazed meh, women, and 
children are lined up separately and told to strip for a bath to be de- 
loused. A few who still have strength to read see two posters saying, 


‘Do not worry about your fate. You are all going to the East to work. 
Men will have work and women will do housework. You should deposit all 
your valuables and money in the cash desk here. You will get a receipt, and 
after you have had your bath and been de-loused you will get everything 
back.’ 


Thus did the Germans try to deceive them up to the bitter end. 

But after they have been stripped by the Jewish ‘ militia ’ the farce 
ends, and they are driven along a pathway about 200 metres under 
the whips of S.S. guards towards a strange-looking one-storied brick 
barrack which still has an unfinished appearance. They are greeted at 
the door by Sauer, the Chief, who drives them with a cat-of-nine-tails 
into a corridor 9 feet wide with five chambers on either side about 6 feet 
high. Into one of these cells the men, women and children are driven, 
the moistened terra cotta floor of which is so slippery that many fall, 
unable to rise again. More bodies fall on top of them, some try to stand 
on each other, until a great human mass is piled up. Children are thrown 
on the heap of prostrate men and women who are already dying of 
suffocation. The doors are then closed and hermetically sealed and the 
chamber is filled with steam forced in through apertures in the pipes 
connected with the boiler-house. At first cries can be heard but after 
about a quarter of an hour all is over. 

The doors and hatches are then opened but not one dead body falls 
out. Jewish ‘militia’ boys pour buckets of cold water over the 
corpses to separate the mass which is stuck together by sweat and 
steam. Detaching them one by one they tie the bodies up in pairs, 
dragging them to huge craters into which they throw them, running, 
under the whips of the 8.8. men, to bring back yet more. Polish prisoners 
used to dig the graves, but since these mass executions have been inten- 
sified a great bull-dozer has been installed at Treblinka and over the 
bodies of to-day’s dead it digs out new craters for to-morrow’s victims. 
The stench of the decomposing bodies is said to have put the local peasants 
and forest labourers to flight for three miles around. 

The young Jewish ‘ militia ’ who assist in these burials are never able 
to stand the strain for more than a fortnight. Their work also entails 
clearing the trucks of each new batch of arrivals, sorting-out their clothes, 
and emptying the execution cells. They are constantly kicked and 
whipped (twenty-five strokes at a time) by the German S:S., and, when 
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exhausted and unfit for further work, they are shot by Sauer himself, 
They line up passively at the crater’s edge to be shot through the head 
by Sauer, each pushing the body of his predecessor into the crater first, 
Not one defends himself or attempts to kill Sauer, who is alone and 
unguarded. The reason seems to be that they no longer wish to live and 
only want.to find peace in the unconsciousness of death. Such is the 
description of an eye-witness who actually escaped from Treblinka and 
the Warsaw ghetto and has written his amazing story in detail in the 
journal Wiadamosci Polskie (August 8, 1943). 

This indifference to life—and death—is one of the most terrible conse- 
quences of the German persecution of the Jews. Not only are they killing 
their bodies but they are trying to annihilate their spirit too. It has 
become so much easier to die than to live. Those young and able-bodied 
Jews—the ‘ militia ’ and skilled workmen—who were forced to work for 
the Germans at Treblinka and in the Warsaw ghetto had to serve the 
hardest sentence of all, so they considered—the sentence to live—if only 
for a time. The German Labour Bureau at that time gave the number in 
the ghetto who were employed on war production as 80,000, and accord- 
ing to reliable reports 120,000 ration cards were distributed in September, 
1942. But only 40,000 cards were officially prepared for skilled workmen 
in barracks in October, 1942, which proves that another 80,000 Jews were 
destroyed in Warsaw and Treblinka in September. 

But by that time the ghetto knew the truth about the ‘ resettlers,’ 
according to the Wiadamosci Polskie. Not only from the lack of letters, 
but from peasants coming from Treblinka who knew what was going on. 
They saw the death trains come daily past Malkinia, they saw the digging- 
machine ceaselessly making new craters, they heard the drone of the 
Diesel engines in the boiler-house, and they smelt the stench of the 
decomposing bodies buried superficially by the great bull-dozer. There 
could be no doubt as to what was happening, and the news spread through 
Warsaw and filtered through to the ghetto. 

All the Jewish children from schools, orphanages, and children’s 
homes were deported in August, 1942, and it was feared they had all 
been put to death at Treblinka. The staffs had not deserted them, and 
the celebrated educationalist, Dr. Janusz Korczak, refused the alternative 
of remaining behind. But they could not do more than pile the batches 
of lightly-clad children into the cattle trucks, without food or luggage, 
while they themselves were then ‘ resettled’ separately. The ‘ liquida- 
tion ’ of the children in the Warsaw ghetto was carried out with the same 
ruthless efficiency as the rest of the Jewish extermination. 


Ill 


The first sign of any resistance in the ghetto to the Germans came at 
the end of August when one or two Jewish militiamen courageously tried 
to rescue some of the deportees from the assembly point. This may have 
encouraged the ghetto to think that some of their own police would 
support them. In any case, about 100 warehouses were burnt and a raid 
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was made on the Resettlement Office, although unsuccessful. But a propa- 
ganda campaign was started to tell the Jews what ‘ resettlement ’ really 
meant. Pamphlets were secretly printed and distributed describing the 
executions at Treblinka and urging armed resistance. In this way the 
Jewish underground movement began to gather momentum. 

It was clear, however, that another phase of persecution was at hand, 
and in the beginning of September houses and workshops were again 
blockaded and workers removed regardless of their qualifications. A 
new registration was ordered on September 6th of the 120,000 remaining ~ 
Jews, who were told to move into a smaller quarter of the ghetto 
before 10 a.m. taking their personal possessions and food for two days, 
but to leave their homes unlocked. They knew what that meant—a 
free hand for looting for the Junaks—as payment for having carried 
out the deportations for the Germans. The registration lasted a week, 
which, for German efficiency, was too slow a process. So they shortened 
the procedure by gathering the Jews together, making them kneel 
down, and shooting those who. looked pale and exhausted. . The 
purpose of the registration was to ‘comb out’ unemployed and weak 
workers for Treblinka. A contingent of 50,000 was produced. The 
depleted ranks of able-bodied workers were then ordered to return to 
work singing, but the song got no further than their lips. They were now 
treated actually as slaves and were the ‘ property’ of the Resettlement 
Office, which could dispose of them as it liked. Although they receive 
nothing except a food allowance of watery soup and 6 oz. of bread they 
have to pay two zlotys food charge and three zlotys for tax. Each 
worker has to wear a number on his chest which denotes his workshop. If 
deprived of his number he is automatically deported or shot on the spot. 
The efficiency of the workers is steadily decreasing owing to starvation 
and exhaustion. Those who are found too weak to work are either 
‘ liquidated * with a bullet or the butt end of a ite by an §.S. man, or 
put in a cattle truck for Treblinka. 

The fate of the Jewish ‘ militia’ was no names in the end, for the 
smaller ghetto did not need so many police. They were therefore dis- 
banded, and, in spite of former promises, many were sent to Treblinka. 

A new spirit began to permeate the ghetto in the New Year. Accord- 
ing to reliable reports the Jews began showing some resistance to the 
Germans in the middle of January, 1943. 

The Allied successes in North Africa gave them renewed hope that life 
and freedom were worth fighting for. The activities of the Underground 
Movement in Poland inspired them to take up the arms with which they 
were secretly supplied during the winter. 

Information was received in London on April 20th that ‘ On April 19th 
divisions of Storm Troops with tanks and artillery began to massacre the 
remaining inhabitants of the Warsaw ghetto’ (numbering about 40,000). 
To the Germans’ surprise ‘The ghetto put up a heroic armed defence 
. . . led by the Jewish Fighting Organisation. . . . The sound of cannon- 
fire and loud detonations are heard unceasingly . . . the light of blazing 
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fires is to be seen. Aeroplanes are circling above the scene of the mas- 
sacre. . . ’ In the evening, over the defenders’ posts in the ghetto, there 
appeared banners bearing the inscription : ‘ We will fight to the last.’ On 
April 24th further news was received that the whole town of Warsaw 
was ‘in a state of great excitement . . . looking on at the battle going 
on inside the ghetto with admiration and sympathy for the Jews.’ On 
April 8th : ‘ The ninth day of the heroic battle. . . . 1t is surrounded by 
the 8.8. and the Wehrmacht. They are bombarding it ceaselessly, 
Machine-gun bullets, hand grenades, incendiary bombs are being showered 
down from the aeroplanes on the 40,000 Jews. The block-houses are 
being mined. The ghetto is ablaze. Clouds of smoke swathe the town, 
Women and children are losing their lives, the enemy is murdering them 
in masses. The lock-gates of the canals are closed and they are being 
guarded by German outposts. The defenders are fighting desperately. 
They are inflicting heavy losses on the enemy. They are setting fire to 
the factories and workshops of German war industry. German casualties 
amount to about a thousand killed and wounded. The stand made by 
the defenders fills the people of the Homeland with admiration, the 
Germans with shame and fury. . . .” On May 11th the latest information 
from the ‘ Homeland’ reported that: ‘There are still some points of 
resistance. . . . Tremendous courage on the part of the Jewish Fighting 
Organisation. . . . Shocking cruelty by the Germans. Many Jews burnt 
alive. Thousands shot or deported to concentration camps. . . . There 
are still some thousands in the cellars and sheds of the ghetto. . . . The 
sheds are being wiped out in spite of great and active resistance.’ On 
May 12th: ‘ The Germans are capturing the railway block-houses, blow- 
ing them up with mines or bombarding them. Tremendous detonations 
and fires. The ghetto and also the lock-gates of the canals are still sur- 
rounded by the gendarmerie. Those escaping from the ghetto hell are 
caught and shot on the spot. The Jewish Fighting Organisation is still 
in the ghetto. The epic of its heroism is nearing its conclusion. In the 
provinces the Jewish centres have also been razed to the ground.’ On 
May 15th: ‘The terrible massacre of the remaining inhabitants of the 
ghetto has been going on for three weeks. Under the leadership of the 
Jewish Fighting Organisation the ghetto has defended itself heroically, 
weapons in hand. The Germans are using their artillery in the fight, 
tanks and panzers. . . . The Germans have taken and shot, or burnt 
alive, tens of thousands of Jews. Some of the Jews have escaped.’ On 
May 22nd: ‘The rumour is being spread amongst the Germans that 
Dr. von Sommer, the chief of the Gestapo in Warsaw, who has been 
recalled, has been sentenced to death for compromising the Germans by the 
armed resistance of the ghetto.’ According to a Stockholm communiqué, 
published by the Polish Telegraphic Agency on May 14th, the secret 
Polish radio ‘ Swit ’ stated, on May 13th, that ‘ during the battle for the 
liquidation of the Warsaw ghetto, the Germans burnt about 200 houses. 
Members of the Jewish Council (Gustaw Wielikowski, Councillor Szere- 
szewski, Alfred Stegman and Maksymilian Lichtenbaum) who were 
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arrested as hostages on April 17th were shot in Warsaw in the beginning 
of May. Their bodies were thrown on the rubbish heap.’ 

On May 20th ‘ Swit ’ stated that ‘ The fighting Jews are still defending 
themselves in the Warsaw ghetto, which is being attacked by three 
divisions of the 8.8. . . . The Germans have brought into this battle 
artillery, armoured cars, and tanks. At the time of our transmission the 
German aeroplanes were dropping incendiary bombs into the Warsaw 
ghetto. At the same time the water supply to the ghetto was cut off so 
that the fires could not be extinguished.’ On May 24th, according to the 
Polish Telegraphic Agency, ‘ Swit’ stated ‘ that the battle is still going 
on in the Warsaw ghetto, but it is already at its last stage. On the 22nd 
only spasmodic explosions were heard in the ghetto.’ ‘ Swit’ added that 
the Poles were organising help and hiding those who by some means 
managed to escape from the massacres in the ghetto, and concluded the 
announcement with an appeal for a speedy reaction by the Allies in the 
form of reprisal bombings of German cities. 

On May 27th ‘ Swit’ stated ‘ that despite the desperate defence put 
up by the Jews, the Germans have succeeded in wiping out the Warsaw 
ghetto,’ but added on June 4th ‘ that the battles that have taken place 
in the Warsaw ghetto have cost the Germans 300 killed and over 1,000 
wounded.’ 

According to further information received on June 16th vid The Polish 
Telegraphic Agency, ‘2,000 industrial buildings, about 3,000 business 
premises and about 100,000 dwelling-rooms were burnt or razed to the 
ground. This does not include a number of factory buildings.’ 

; Thus has the Jewish population of Warsaw paid an even bigger price 

for their resistance against the Germans than did the non-Jewish Poles, 
for during the bombardment of Warsaw in September, 1939, 76,000 
dwelling-rooms were destroyed. But resistance became the silent protest 
of death, for the Battle of the Warsaw ghetto ended with the extermina- 
tion of all the remaining Jews and the complete destruction of the ghetto 
itself. 

1 The one voice raised here to commemorate this epic fight, apart from 
a few brief references in the Press, was that of Szmul Zygielbojm, who 
represented the Bund, the Jewish Socialist Workers’ Movement, in the 
Polish National Council in London. Known as ‘ Comrade Artur’ to the 
workers in Poland, he helped to organise Warsaw’s defences in September, 
1939, then offered himself as one of the twelve hostages to the Germans 
to represent the Jewish working people. In February, 1940, he managed 
to escape across Germany to Belgium and France, thence to the U.S.A., 
from where he came to England. Here he worked indefatigably during 
the last year as the representative of his people, pleading their cause by 
speaking, writing, and broadcasting. On May 11th he addressed his last 
words to his Government, the Allied Governments, and ‘ the conscience 


1 On December lth, 1942, the Polish Ministry of Foreign Affairs addressed a note of 
protest to the Governments of the United Nations. A Joint Declaration was made in 
reply in London, Moscow and Washington on December 17th, 1942. 
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of the world,’ declaring that he ‘ could not remain silent. and live, while 
the remnants of the Jewish people in Poland, whom he represented, were 
perishing.’ He committed suicide, for by his death he hoped ‘ to help in 
breaking of the indifference of those who are able to act and should do 
so, even now, at the last moment, to save from certain annihilation this 
handful of Polish Jews who are still alive.’ 

This final protest of Szmul Zygielbojm by the supreme sacrifice of his 
life is characteristic of the race of Polish Jews to whom the Polish workers’ 
groups have paid homage for the defence of the ghetto. 

A proclamation was issued by April 28th to the people of Warsaw by 
the Jewish Fighting Organisation from the flames of the ghetto which 
should be engraved on the conscience of the world. 


‘The might of the Allies could now give immediate effective help. In the 
name of the millions of Jews who have already been murdered, in the name of 
those who are fighting so heroically and of us all who are doomed to die, we 
appeal to the whole world! May powerful reprisals by the Allies be meted out 
now and not in the dim future on the bloodthirsty enemy, and in such a way 
that they will be universally understood as a just revenge. May our closest Allies 
at long last take cognisance of the great responsibility history will lay on them 
for their inaction in the face of the unexampled crimes perpetrated by the 
Hitlerites on a whole nation and of which the tragic epilogue is now being 
enacted. May the heroism, unequalled in history, with which the doomed 
inhabitants of the ghetto are making their supreme effort rouse the rest of the 
world to deeds commensurate with the greatness of the moment.’ 


In June the wireless station ‘ Swit ’ reported that ‘ as reprisals for the 
British air attack and breaching of the Ruhr dams, the Germans massacred f. 
all remaining Jews in Cracow and Stanislawow. They were either shot 
out of hand or put to death in gas chambers.’ Are not the Jews therefore 
justified, when they addressed the outside world, saying: ‘ We appeal 
for immediate reprisals. . . . We cannot understand your silence. . . , 
We are waiting for your help. . . . Thousands of Jews, women and chil- 
dren, can still be saved. . . . We are waiting.’ If they have to wait 
much longer there will be none left to save, for of the 300,000 estimated 
to be alive in Poland this year, 7,000 are, according to ‘ Swit,’ daily 
taking the road to Treblinka.’ 

Eima DANGERFIELD. 


FAIR COMMENT 
Back To THE BiacKk-OuT 


Now that we are again plunged into long hours of darkness, it is natural 
that newspaper correspondence-columns should abound in suggestions 
for the mitigation of supposed misery in those who have to be out at 
night. But thousands are not forced to be out and few are obviously 
miserable. In crowded cities the people still appear to regard the whole 
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affair as a joke, dodging one another with sprightly shrieks and cheerful 
‘pardons !’ and displaying the familiar English contempt for any rule 
of road or pavement. They seem to have acquired bats’ eyes, these 
stragglers. Nature may be gradually adapting herself. Just as only a 
few veterans or neurotics any longer heed the century’s crashing din, so 
a race of citizens may be presently gifted with a double vision, denied to 
those reared under illumination. A rusty lorry, hurling itself along a 
road, with a series of nerve-shattering detonations that would have 
caused a panic in the Edwardian Age, now provokes hardly the turn of a 
pedestrian’s head. So, in time, no doubt, we shall pursue our blackened 
ways without the slightest sense that there once was a marked difference 
in the colours of day and night. 


DEATH ON THE Roaps 
Many of the expert dodgers get killed, certainly. Nobody seems to 


care, except the untiring propagandists for safety first. A recent pamphlet 


from the Ministry of War Transport tells us that thirty thousand persons 
were killed and five hundred thousand injured in the first three and a 
half years of the war. This ghastly figure—worse than the peace-time 
statistics—is not due to the black-out only. Traffic is diminished. Deaths 
increase. The private motorist may now claim that he has little to do 
with them. Nature has callously refused to adapt human brains and legs 
to the age of murderous machines. One would suppose, for example, that 
the old would be full of fear. They knew an age of fldnerie, of street- 
lounging. Yet they are amongst the most reckless of street-crossers. 
One of them, well past eighty, distinguished as scholar and gentleman- 
I have often had the pleasure of just noé killing. I have warned all avail, 
able taxis about him, for he is a near neighbour. He is recognised as a 
perambulating penl. His preliminary action is to step off the pavement, 
looking neither to right nor left, with careful avoidande of a pedestrian’s 
crossing near him; his next movement is a hobble towards the centre 
of the road, eyes meditatively fixed upon it; his third reveals him 
startled, indignant at the hoots of approaching vehicles, mine being by 
now within a few yards of his boots. He then proceeds, with a circular 
gymnastic, amidst taxis and buses by now immobilised in deference to 
so precious, if elderly, an existence. His final gesture, as he reaches the 
further pavement, will be to turn with a stare of pained reproof upon the 
whole scene, as though to remind us all that these things were not thus, 
but otherwise, in good Victoria’s time. The aged cannot adapt them- 
selves. The young like taking risks. On then with the road slaughter. 


Let THE PorTER SING 


Another word about the helpful and hopeful black-out suggestionists, 

a word quoted from a correspondent of The Times, who holds, good 

patient man, that ‘ in present conditions ’ it would be a ‘ boon ’ if railway 

porters would ‘sing out’ the names of their stations ‘loudly enough to 

be heard and sufficiently distinctly to be understood.’ Is not ‘ loudly ’ a 
Vou. CXXXIV—No. 800 u* 
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little unfair ? The vociferations of railway porters have long presented a 
lesson to inaudible actors on our stage. As to ‘distinctly ’"—well, it 
would be a boon if all State-aided infants in all schools spoke lucid 
English and read Shakespeare in their leisure hours. Elocution classes 
for porters might also be a boon. But we must understand that they 
take, as things are, a certain pride in the pronunciation of place-names 
according to their fancy. The regular traveller, whose ear is accustomed 
to the porter’s voice, must communicate his acquired knowledge of local 
accents to the occasional passenger, who must be warned, in time to alight 
swiftly, that Rawbones means St. Albans, that Horsham sounds as 
Ossam, Pullborough as Billsboy, Oxshott simply as Shot. I cite a few 
only of the stations regularly passed on certain necessary journeys, since 
the first black-out began. 


Oxtp STONES 


Writing during the siege of Rome by the French in 1849, Matthew 
Arnold mused over ‘ the grey time-worn marbles in their cool gallery by 
yellow Tiber.’ ‘Strange unloved uproar shrills round their portal; yet 
not on Helicon kept they more cloudless their noble calm.’ We have 
advanced considerably in the art of destruction since those lines were 
written! To-day fragments of statues and famous buildings cannot 
maintain a marmoreal calm. A sombre sport attracts the imaginations 
of those who have loved Italy in the past; a wistful questioning as to 
what will be left there after the bombs have done their work. For 
example, shall we ever again see the Sacred Field of Pisa, with the once 
quiet town, so exquisitely pictured in Ruskin’s Preterita ? There is, in 
Taine’s Voyage en Italie, a poignant passage, too long to quote, about 
Pisa as a meeting-place between Middle Age and Renaissance. Que de 
ruines, et quel cimetiére que Vhistoire! The ruins accumulate. A third 
world war and thére will tL: no tourist industry in Europe. Part of the 
immense relief felt here on account of the end of our unnatural war with 
Italy derives from the hope that something may be left to remind us of 
her former noble civilisation. 

Is it a silly thought ? So those who think merely of strategy will tell 
us. But others who should know better are also heard to declare that-we 
need not regret ‘one old stone above another’: a summary descrip- 
tion of, say, Chartres, Lincoln, or (for bombed Milan) the possibly 
extinct Basilica of Sant’ Ambrogio. In these weeks I have been struck, 
not by the indifference so much, as by the positive haired manifested by 
educated people for the beauty now everywhere threatened by bombing 
science and by the barbarism which talks about cathedrals as old stones. 


‘Have You Ever Reap ?’ 
There is something tantalising, as well as improving, about lists of 
books which Everyman with any pretence to culture ought to have read, 


or ought to set about reading. They may stimulate the young who have 
years before them for the mastery of a Hundred or More Best Novels. 
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They depress the old by revealing the irreparable gaps in their studies. 
The only Englishman, I suppose, who had ever read and re-read everything 
in English was the late Professor Saintsbury. Probably not even Alli- 
bone’s Dictionary of Authors could put him to shame. The rest of us, 
weary of the ‘ bests’ in these rather dogmatic catalogues ; so many of 
the bests are bores! But these remarks do not apply to the latest list 
(compiled for the National Book Council) by Mr. Seymour Smith. His 
English Library is an annotated catalogue of 1,300 classics : indispensable 
therefore. How many classics have even the best readers failed to 
master ! 


Finp aN UNKNOWN MASTERPIECE 


As scores of them are now unprocurable, even in cheap reprints, we 
must continue not to read them, until paper again becomes cheap and 
abundant. Meanwhile we observe, in this list, as in other shorter ones, 
the usual attempt to do justice by rescuing obscure works from ‘ un- 
deserved neglect.’ Perhaps most readers have one of these little-known 
survivals on their shelves. They are so often named that they ought by 
now to be celebrated through constant revival. Mr. Seymour Smith 
again revives The Martyrdom of Man, which surely most people have now 
heard of, for it was rediscovered and praised, some twenty years ago, by 
H. G. Wells. The compiler presses Mark Pattison’s Casaubon upon us, 
but we shall continue to prefer that embittered don’s Reminiscences— 
never, so far as I know, printed in full, for the extant version reveals 
suppressions. In fiction, the half-forgotten Margaret Caichpole appears 
in book-guides with rather tiresome regularity, and the humours of 
Moir’s Mansie Wauch are frequently pressed upon us. This book is, 
however, still very popular in Scotland. A better choice for rescue would 
probably be Andrew Picken’s Dominie’s Legacy. The point is, however, 
that every lover of books ought to have made his discovery, ought to 
possess his secret masterpiece which he will commend, to his private 
friends. I would proclaim a taste for Mrs. Eliza Haywood’s Jemmy and 
Jenny Jessamy (1753)—that delicate study of two young lovers, with its 
faint anticipations of Jane Austen. But of course Saintsbury knew it. 
Would that he were still alive to give us another Peace of the Augustans 
and to divert another afflicted generation with his resurrectionist’s account 
of masterpieces few but he had ever read ! 


IssEN REVIVED 


Recent Ibsen revivals of the past theatrical season suggest that 
producers have not even yet made up their minds concerning the right 
setting, the tone, the rhythm appropriate to the great individualist’s 
plays—that Protestant whose view of human character is, or ought to be, 
so great a relief and lesson to an age in which the herd-soul crushes all 
freedom of the separate spirit. Ibsen productions began here, in the 
‘nineties of the last century, as a form of dramatised ritual. They were 
solemnised, not acted. They were chaunted. They were celebrations, 
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net, performances. Later, there was-a reaction ; the counsel went forth 
that Ibsen was a realist, coupled with a poet, and that he ought to be 
‘ played straight.’ Difficult advice for the later plays and their symbol- 
ism! For the symbol and the reality often fail to match and melt into 
one another in Ibsen. Can the enigmatic Rat Wife of the masterly first 
act of Little Eyolf be played, in England, as a normal character? As, 
say, a Norwegian charwoman, with an especial power over vermin ? 
She was first ‘presented’ by Mrs. Patrick Campbell who lisped through 
the part, book in hand. No realism there ; merely a voice and attitudes. 
Again, an ageing man, Solness, the Master Builder, spurred by a wild 
young woman to revert to ideals long lost from his youth, is indeed a 
tragic figure. The symbol (or the comparison) disappointedly intervenes. 
The master builder’s suicidal attempt to hang a garland on a church 
tower suggests that he was a conceited fool. Then, if we get, as we hope 
to get, revivals of Little Eyolf, John Gabriel Borkman, and, above all, of 
the almost unknown When We Dead Awaken, let us hope that the playing 
of Ibsen straight may modify the conception of Norwegian scenery in 
producers who seem never to have visited the noble country whose destiny 
is now linked with ours. Producers’ scenery for Norway now images a 
land where men and women are chased by a watery spotlight, which 
hovers on the edge of vague abysses, filled with queer verdurous flora, 
fern-like ; hydrophanous specimens, expanding in a submarine liquidity. 
It is very odd. Still, better an odd atmosphere for Ibsen than Ibsen 
silent ; no Ibsen at all. 
RICHARD JENNINGS. 


TESTIMONY OF FRANCE 


Le Silence de la Mer * was written in occupied France in the autumn of 
1941 by an author who has disguised his identity under the name of 
Vercors. It appeared in Paris in the spring of 1942, as the first in a series 
of clandestine publications, the Editions de Minuit. A copy was smuggled 
out of France, and a second edition has now been produced in London. ~ 
Its composition and publication were acts of great heroism. To achieve 
them—as is pointed out in the Preface to the English edition—not only 
the author but all the unknown French men and women who provided 
the funds, the printing presses, the paper, who set the type and bound 
the pages, must have risked their lives. And these risks were incurred 
not for any narrowly political cause, not even out of pure hatred of the 
enemy, but out of a faith which regards the freedom of intellectual and 
artistic expression as the supreme value. Even if this book were not a 
considerable literary achievement, it would still be a symbol of immense 
spiritual and—in the deepest sense of the word—political significance. 
And it is no isolated case. The Editions de Minuit have now published 


1 Vercors, Le Silence de la Mer. Published by Les Cahiers du Silence, London. 
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the latest work of the great and liberal Catholic Jacques Maritain, which 
was composed in exile and had first to be smuggled into France. The 
heroism endures: ‘ Que personne ne dise de mal d’un pays oi le sang 
coule pour la primauté de l’esprit.’ 

The ‘ plot’ of Le Silence de la Mer is a simple one. A young German 
officer is billetted on a French family—an elderly ‘ man of letters’ and 
his niece—in a small provincial town. The officer is no crass militarist. 
In peacetime a musician, he is an idealistic intellectual with a deep 
admiration for French culture, a sincere belief that the salvation of Europe 
lies’ in the alliance of France and Germany. In the evenings he comes 
into the room where the Frenchman and his niece sit together. There, in 
a series of monologues, courteously, sensitively, but with complete 
frankness, he elaborates his most intimate beliefs and hopes. All his 
thinking centres on one fixed idea: that by coming to know and love 
France the Germans will acquire that grace, maturity, human wisdom 
which he feels them always-to have lacked. For him, France is the 
Beauty, Germany the Beast—but a Beast redeemed by its sincerity and 
goodwill, and needing only the sympathy of the Beauty to turn it into a 
gracious and noble human being. This faith is abruptly extinguished by 
a visit to Paris on leave. The man sees the German administration at 
work, talks with its representatives. A Nazi friend explains the German 
plan for France: ‘Son fme est le plus grand danger. . . . Nous en 
ferons une chienne rampante.’ The officer realises that it is the cultural 
even more than the physical existence of France that is at stake. By the 
time he leaves Paris he has come to see the war as ‘la Grande Bataille 
du Temporel contre le Spirituel.’ For him the only solution is to die. 
He asks for and obtains his transfer to the Eastern Front. 

While this drama is played out before them, the Frenchman and his 
niece listen and watch in absolute silence. Not that, as a human being, 
the young man cannot win their sympathy. Before his departure he has 
earned the respect and even the affection of the old man, mute love has 
blossomed between him and the woman. But he remains the German, 
the Enemy, the Invader ; and therefore no hint of human understanding 
can be allowed to reach him, he cannot be offered ‘ the alms of a single 
word.’ Only as he turns to close the door behind him for the last time, 
he receives from the woman a whispered ‘ Adieu.’ 

It is a simple, yet—largely because of its simplicity—a difficult and 
artistically dangerous theme; and the skill with which it has been 
handled is impressive. The form of the story, the exclusion of external 
events from the plot, the use of monologue for the portrayal of an intel- 
lectual and emotional development, must have imposed considerable 
technical difficulties. These have been superbly mastered. There is no 
impression of wilful restriction, but rather one of purposive concentration, 
of a stripping off of the inessential, an almost Racinian deVYotion to one 
central theme. And despite all economy in the means employed, there 
is no thinness here, no impoverishment of the concrete, sensuous context 
in favour of the abstract argument. The story never degenerates into a 
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mere exposé of ideas, a roman a thése. From each episode, certain images 
linger in the memory as though oneself had observed them—the twitching 
of a hand, the spasm in a face, the modulations in a voice—or the book- 
shelves in the Frenchman’s room, the sculptured wooden angel above 
the window ‘l’ange extatique et souriant, lumineux de tranquillité 
céleste.’ One can see, smell, feel that room, the German stands before 
one in his living flesh, and so—almost magically, since they are never 
portrayed—do the Frenchman and his niece. But above all, the book is 
admirable in its tone, in its tact and restraint. One overstatement, one 
cliché would have lowered the standard of the whole ; but the artistic 
control is complete. Le Silence de la Mer has not the immediate, com- 
pelling appeal of Aragon’s Créve-Ceur—its emotional content is less 
powerful, the underlying experience is less varied and less universal—but 
within its limits it is a perfect work. For such a triumph of craftsmanship, 
achieved under such conditions, one must be humbly thankful. 
Reading this book one is reminded, constantly and inevitably, of 
The Moon is Down. How uncannily right Steinbeck was! How bril- 
liantly he divined the civilian attitude, the averted eyes, the unappeasable, 
haunting silence! It is not often that an artist’s intuition is so startlingly 
vindicated. And there are other respects in which the parallelism between 
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the two books is strikingly close. Both writers preserve that objectivity . 


(not indifference) which is the rarest and most arduous of present-day 
virtues. Both are realistic enough to treat the Germans not as horned 
monsters, but as human beings, but too realistic to treat them simply as 
‘ human beings like any others.’ They recognise that obsessive sense of 
national inferiority, that pathetic longing to be esteemed and loved by 
other peoples, that pained incomprehension when esteem and love are 
refused, which together make up perhaps the most characteristic of con- 
temporary German attitudes. 

Yet the themes and preoccupations of Steinbeck and Vercors are only 
to a limited extent the same. The officers in The Moon is Down are 
typical representatives of their country and class, ordinary Germans 
living under conditions of unnatural strain, invading troops whose morale 
proves weaker than that of the people they have conquered. The young 
man in Le Silence de la Mer, on the other hand, is an abnormal type : he 
is a romantic who is destroyed by his own illusions. A wistful adoration 


of French culture has been a characteristic trait of many German artists | 
and poets for the past seventy years at least—Nietzsche is not the only | 


German intellectual who has seen in France the symbol of civilisation and 
in Germany the epitome of barbarism. But this has been the obsession 
of a small and unrepresentative group, not of the masses of the German 
people or of their governing classes. The German ‘ man-in-the-street’ 
may, at certain times, have admired and envied England ; he has never 
learned to appreciate France. 

The tragedy of the young officer in Vercors’ book is not that of the 
ordinary soldier, even the ordinary German soldier, in an army of occu- 
pation. It is the tragedy of the idealistic intellectual who, after believing 
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in a political ‘ cause’ is forced to recognise the inhuman and ruthless 
mechanism for which the ‘ cause’ is a mere fagade. And in this réle the~ 
man becomes to us, as he clearly was to the author, a convincing and 
even a sympathetic figure. 

At first the situation seems unplausible. Here is an intelligent and 
sensitive man. He may, as he says, have stood aside from political 
activity. Nevertheless, for eight years he has lived under a régime which 
has ceaselessly and viciously attacked every intellectual and spiritual 
value, fostered the vilest superstitions, shamelessly prostituted the spoken 
and written word: how, one asks oneself, can such a man see in the 
German Government the guardian and saviour of European culture ? 
But as one reads on one is gradually convinced, one acquires something 
of the author’s understanding, one remembers that the human capacity 
for illusion is boundless and that an illusion, however fatal, can have its 
dignity. 

It is indeed the clarity with which Vercors has perceived this dilemma 
that gives this book its unique value. For a French intellectual in 1941 
to have hated the enemy so strongly, and yet to have recognised, appre- 
ciated and loved in that same enemy the human being and the brother- 
intellectual, must have demanded great integrity and nobility of mind. 
The deepest theme of Le Silence de la Mer, deeper than the inner conflicts 
of any of the protagonists, deeper than the love of country itself, is the 
tragedy of a world in which the community of intellect is disrupted by 
the blind and arbitrary forces of power-politics—and in which this dis- 
ruption has to be accepted as a lesser evil, necessary and right. 

Steinbeck remains unrivalled as the portrayer of the fate of the 
German armies of occupation, it is to him one must turn to understand 
the technique of popular resistance, the mechanies of demoralisation. 
But Le Silence de la Mer is the greater spiritual achievement. As a guide 
to propagandists the book would be misleading, as a work of art it may 
or may not ‘ live,’ as a pledge it will not be forgotten. 

‘Ils éteindront la flamme tout 4 fait . . . ’ cries the German officer, 
‘l'Europe ne sera plus éclairée par cette lumiére.’ 

He is mistaken. A culture which, whatever its stresses, weaknesses, 
failures, can produce understanding and living of this quality, will not 
be annihilated in our time. 

Norman Coun. 


WHAT IS THE USE OF CREEDS? 


‘The fear of God made England, and no great nation was ever made by any 
other fear.’ —FROUDE. 
Wuart is the use of Creeds?14 This question is not asked as it is asked 
by many, meaning that in our modern world we have left behind the 


1 T owe much in what I have written to my master of years ago, Bishop Westcott, of 
Durham. 
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creeds of bygone ages and that they do more harm than good and are 
more repellent than helpful. On the contrary, there are certain purposes 
which creeds do serve. What are they ? 

Before we attempt to reply, it will save confusion if we confine our- 
selves to the Apostles’ Creed. The longer creed, which inaccurately we 
call the Nicene Creed, only expands what is said or implied in the Apostles’ 
Creed, and guards it from errors to which its phrases were found to be 
exposed. The Athanasian Creed is more of a hymn like the Te Deum than 
a creed ; the Gloria is attached to it. The Apostles’ Creed was not com- 
posed by the Apostles, nor by any Council, but it comprises the teaching of 
the Apostles and it grew up naturally among the churches, with a general 
acceptance. It did not reach its final form exactly as we know it, till 
many centuries had passed since the days of the Apostles. 

What then is the point of retaining such a creed? 

(1) It keeps together those who embrace it. It forms a standard for 
their common belief, and a bond of fellowship. 

(2) It gives a due proportion to Christian doctrine, and prevents 
truths and facts which at any time may have slipped into the background, 
from being ignored. 

(3) It offers a text for the instruction of those who are to be baptised. 

(4) Its form shows the personal responsibility of those who say it. 
According to our Prayer Book it is the only part of our service where we 
speak in the singular ‘ I,’ but we all say it together, ‘I’ and ‘I’ and ‘I.’ 
Here is collective strength, arising from an individual pledge. 

For these and other reasons creeds are necessary, but it must be 
remembered that the eternal realities themselves are something far 
greater than our phrases can comprise. Whenever we draw a clear-cut 
line, we leave out much that must in truth be on the other side of it. Our 
thoughts would be vague and incoherent if we did not draw the lines, but 
our statements do not confine or measure the infinite truth. Creeds there- 
fore have their own limitations. 

And again they are misapplied if they do not offer to all a welcome 
into our faith, or are treated only negatively in order to exclude others 
by their rigidity. They are the symbol of a closely-guarded fellowship, 
but an expanding fellowship. 

Above all they are no substitute for the glow of a personal trust in 
God; they may guide that trust, but they cannot replace it, as the 
inspiration of life and worship and conduct. This trust is justified and 
verified by experience. And when we recognise the number of those who 
are thus trusting in God, and find ourselves in their company, a strength 
is added to our own conviction. But we must first make the venture of 
Faith, as it is called. We have to bring something from within if we are 
to welcome God’s revelation of Himself to us, and to respond to His call 
to us. ‘Come and ye shall see.’ Many are inclined to say ‘ When I see, 
then I will come. I must first have a proof of God’s Being.’ This is the 
wrong order. No doubt those who have accepted God’s order will very 
likely come to an examination of the Creed, and consider what it tells 
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about God, the Father, the Son, the Holy Spirit. But if their trust in 
God is sure and is the light of their lives, their questionings will be 
reverent, and not stimulated by any intention of picking holes and raising 
difficulties. Nor will they expect a ready and easy answer to every 
question that need not be asked. It is the greatness of God which is one 
of the foundations of their trust, and they will know that if all that is 
true about God could fall within the range and scale of their own mind, 
He would be as small as they are, and they could not rely on Him to lift 
them up above their own powers, or enable them to do and bear what 
would be beyond their strength if He were not at hand to help. 

‘God did not save the world by argument,’ are the wise words of an 
ancient teacher. Much of the outlook of the instructed world runs 
contrary to this dictum. No doubt many difficulties can be removed by 
argument and discussion, but we find that some men and women write 
and speak as if God were the upshot of an argument, and as if no cer- 
tainties about God could be found amidst the clash of opinions. However 
careful the words of clever or thoughtful people may be, they can create 
an unfortunate impression in the minds of less able persons, leading to a 
wholly detached attitude which simply leaves God out. And it is worse 
still when uneducated folk, reading quotations of views of this character, 
run away with what one may call second-hand doubts, making no serious 
inquiries for themselves, and with no feeling of personal responsibility 
in the matter. The mind is not everything, the will and the emotions 
count in our estimate of heavenly values, and we reach the true balance 
by contemplating the life and words and the Person of Christ as set 
before us in the New Testament. He it is who evokes the real trust of 
which we have been speaking. First we read the record of what He said 
and did, and then we find in the later books of the New Testament what 
those who knew Him best found Him to be for themselves and others. 
Through their comments His meaning becomes more fully apparent, and 
His place in God’s purposes. The evangelists do not give us a biography 
of Christ, but they give us a gospel—good news from God, whom Christ 
reveals as Father in such a way as to stir our affectionate emotion and 
prompt our obedience. ‘ He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.’ 
‘The Living God first’ was always supreme in His heart and im His 
teaching, in flat contradiction to human self-will which puts first ‘ my 
way, ‘my pleasure,’ ‘ why should J make any distinction between right 
and wrong?’ Those who say this have not yet fallen under the spell of 
Christ. 

In face of this indifference to spiritual things and in face of the fact 
that in general planning and discussion the avowal of God’s providence 
takes so very small a place, what can be usefully said or done? This is 
not easy to see, but we do make a step forward if we rule out certain 
mistakes that are often made. 

(1) Mere denunciation misses the mark: there must be some under- 
standing and sympathy between speaker and hearer before censure 
or criticism profits. This lack of understanding is one of the very 
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sources of the trouble. It is only in the presence of Christ that sin is seen 
to be sin ; otherwise even those who confess to failure will not see it as 
sin. It is the contrast between the perfection of Christ and ourselves that 
best creates a sense of sinfulness before God. In one of the medizval tales 
in which the devil often appears among the actors, it is related that an 
eloquent preacher, noticing that he was present, gave a stirring sermon 
on hell, in vehement terms. Meeting the devil after the service he said : 
‘ What did you think of that ? It will keep the members of the congre- 
gation out of your clutches through the terror of my words.’ ‘ I liked the 
sermon,’ said the devil. ‘ There is only one thing that is powerful enough 
to keep people from me, and that is the love of God—which you never 
mentioned.’ The light of God shows up our needs and hopes. 

(2) Next, we shall not get far by the enunciation of moral standards. 
In themselves they are not attractive. The real strength of moral 
standards comes from Christ. There is no personal appeal in a philo- 
sophical approval of right conduct. And we may add that it is quite a 
mistake to suppose that the standards of Christianity will persist apart 
from Christ. If faith in the divine Christ goes, then the only sure founda- 
tion of moral attainment is lost. 

(3) Nor is it enough to commend religion to those who have no regard 
for it. They will not listen. In the abstract it does not draw people to 
itself. We can talk of religion persuasively to those who know something 
about the meaning of the word, but even they will be much more power- 
fully influenced, if we speak to them of the living Christ and His hold 
upon their lives. It is easy to speak of religion as if it were chiefly con- 
cerned with external observances. Here as elsewhere we are met by the 
difficulty arising from a change in the use or meaning of a word. To give 
a little illustration : in old days a teacher was called spiritual if he had a 
fundamental grasp of the truth as it is in Jesus, now the word sometimes 
describes one who devotes himself to the outward show and forms of 
religion. 

(a) Theology is over the heads of thoughtless people. Later, if they 
have become disciples of God, they may go more deeply into the origins 
of the Faith, and learn that there is nothing in it that contradicts their 
reason. But it is to begin at the wrong end, if we marshal the indications 
and the evidences we have of the Being and Nature of God to those who 
live apart from Him and have no wish to hear anything about Him. 

(5) Further, we must be careful how we speak about churchmanship. 
Here again we must be able to assume some acquaintance with the 
subject and some interest in it, if we are to develop the greatness of our 
theme. It is a grand thing to know that each of us is not an isolated 
pioneer in his or her effort to search for God, that we belong to a great 
fellowship, the great family of God’s children, but we cannot begin in 
this way. The privileges and duties of churchmanship will by themselves 
leave the outsider cold and the discussion of them is meaningless to him. 

(6) These remarks apply equally to sacramental teaching. Christ 
Himself must obviously come first before the sacraments which bring 
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those who are already His disciples, or are anxious to become His disciples; 
close to Him. They open and deepen our life in Him, but we must have 
made some advance, at least in inquiry, towards Him, before we shall 
apprehend these means of grace. And, in passing, we may say that there 
is a danger lest we should seem to speak of the Holy Communion as if 
attendance at an early service might justify the rest of Sunday being 
spent in amusement, with no thought of God. 

I have described some common mistakes, and it is doubtful whether 
it is realised how futile they render the well meaning endeavours of those 
who make them. 

It is well then to look away to our Lord’s methods and teaching in 
the gospels. Plainly the great multitudes who followed Him must have 
been very ordinary folk, even if they probably possessed a larger know- 
ledge of the Old Testament Scriptures, than in these days the generality 
of people have of the Bible. And little children were at home in His 
company. He could be very severe to the self-righteous, but He was 
always tender and welcoming to any who felt a need of Him, or threw 
themselves on His compassion or sought His help. There was simplicity 
and directness in His teaching of the multitudes, often by stories which 
anyone could remember and follow. His acts of love and mercy made 
their own appeal. He taught the people about the love and care of their 
heavenly Father, who is always near, to whom they could always turn. 
“ Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing ? and one of them shall not 
fall on the ground without your Father. Fear ye not therefore, ye are of 
more value than many sparrows.’ 

It is this kind of teaching which still wins attention. Lives are changed 
by it and hearts lifted to heaven. Christ’s standard is high and hard, but 
for those who honestly look to Him, it is truly attractive and, by His help, 
is made gradually more and more attainable. 

The one Book on which we know our Lord was reared was the Old 
Testament: in its words He found the expression of the yearnings of His 
heart and from its armoury He drew the weapons by which He overcame 
the Tempter. With all its incompleteness and in all the variety of its 
library, it also steadily put ‘the Living God first’: the book He loved 
cannot be left behind by us. We still, for example, find in the Psalms a 
manual for the devotion of the heart. We do not gain very much spiritual 
profit by the critical study of the Old Testament. However absorbing 
such a study is, and however useful for explaining some puzzles, it does 
not bring us to the kernel of the matter. If we are not careful we may 
get entangled in the meshes of our own inquiries. We must approach as 
humble and willing learners. To the Lord Christ, the Old Testament was 
a Book for use. And it points forward to the coming of Christ in whom 
the hopes of Israel and of the world were to be made good. 

The Old Testament is no doubt a disappointing Book when we read 
in it that Israel failed again and again to turn or turn back to God, But 
God’s fullest purpose for all mankind shines forth in full orbed light and 
reality in the New Testament. We should be amazed at the result if only 
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the regular habit of Bible reading could be restored: sometimes the 
sailors and soldiers and airmen lead the way. In the New Testament we 
see the Divine Christ living a human life before the eyes of men and then 
we read of the redemption wrought upon the Cross which the Resurrection 
showed to have been the scene not of failure but of Victory. It would be 
impossible in a short article to set out this gospel in its fullness and to 
speak of its far-reaching implications. Only let it be said that in the New 
Testament the gospel of Redemption is proclaimed as the foundation of 
the Christian life. Many young persons, and older people too, desire to 
improve on it or change it or modify it. But they fail. We are wiser to 
follow St. Paul when he says ‘ We preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews 
a stumbling block and unto the Greeks foolishness, but unto them which 
are called Christ the power of God and the wisdom of God.’ We must 
apply this same gospel to our own surroundings, and in this way interpret 
it: but this is to amplify it and certainly not to change it. It reaches with 
inexhaustible power to every generation, to every nation. It is said that 
this gospel leads its adherents to desire simply to save their own souls. 
History contradicts this. The words of St. John stand and are obeyed : 
‘This commandment have we from him, that he who loveth God love his 
brother also.’ The example of Christ constrains His disciples, and those 
who turn to Him sincerely as their Saviour and Master will follow in His 
steps. ‘If ye love me ye will keep my commandments.’ This gospel of 
Redemption and this Imitation of Christ can be preached in churches, 
where the glow of love to Him rises above ordinances: and it isso preached. 
Young persons are attracted to the House of God when hikers and cyclists 
find a welcome there, some distance out in the country where they can 
eombine their healthy recreation with their worship. Older people need 
not always wear their best clothes: the war is helping us in informalities 
which are not irreverent. There are other ways of attracting the in- 
different, if they shun the Church. Other places and manners of spiritual 
intercourse can be found. The power of prayer can be stressed and the 
difficulties involved explained. Group discussions are often popular, in 
which young people can speak of their own perplexities ; study circles, 
to investigate very simply what people are saying against religion, will 
also help. We cannot in these days reproduce the methods of a Wesley. 
but his example encourages us to go on trying one plan after another, 
making no secret of it that in every plan we devise for social or athletic 
or recreational intercourse we are all the time ‘ ambassadors for Christ.’ 
In a speech in Convocation the Archbishop of Canterbury developed a 
suggestion which I made to Archbishop Davidson—to add to an early 
non-contentious Measure of the Church Assembly then in progress, an 
authorisation of greater freedom of devotion after the third Collect at 
Evening Prayer. Dr. Temple’s words are reported as follows :— 


There was a widespread feeling that, unlike services in canteens or cinemas, 
what went on in church seemed artificial. I am sure we must go to the people 
more than we have done, instead of expecting that they should come to us. 
This is part of what is meant by strengthening the evangelistic as compared 
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with the pastoral aspect of our ministry. If, in view of our straitened resources, 
this involves some reduction of the occasions of worship within the church, 
where these are at present very full and ample, I am sure that cost must be 
paid. No doubt the kind of prayer and worship which could be offered in a 
canteen or picture house was limited in scope, but reality in the sense of evident 
relevance to everyday life might be attained. Two things were needed. One 
was supplementary forms of service for the use of those who were not ready to 
participate with reality or profit in the accustomed forms of Morning and 
Evening Prayer—not as substitutes-for these, but in addition to them. But 
it was necessary also to make the traditional forms as valuable as possible to 
Church people, always remembering the man or woman who might be in the 
church for the first time in many years. 

BERTRAM. POLLOCK. 

(late Bishop of Norwich). 


SICILIAN BROOM 
I. Genista HMinensis 
[‘ Sicily Again Pounded.’—Daily Press, July, 1943.] 


At Kew I saw Sicilian broom, 
Outshining the honey of the sun. 
Beyond, the sky and light were one, 
And quiet like a wise man’s room. 


* How good,’ I thought, ‘ To live with these, 


Gathering light at eventide 
From the summer, while I died 
Towards the evening mysteries.’ 


And then : ‘ Sicilian broom ! ’ I said. 
And it was Etna, snaked with flame, 
And birds that shrieked the evil, same, 
Sad words they con amongst the dead. 


* Wisdom is treachery where wrong 
Becomes the necessary fire. 

I am not God or of His choir.’ 

I wept these words, but made this song. 


II. The Rare Moment 


Ir is the darkness at the heart of light 

That makes my room at evening cool and still, 

As if its meditation had no will, 

Yet lay within a logic of delight, 

Where feeling moved like thought. I see the night 
Implicit in the shadowy windowsill 

And silhouettes of leaves ; but sun’s last skill 

Has taken, dropping home, the city’s height. 
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All this I see behind the curtained glass, 

And, with my eyes, revive the ancient dream 

That love and living are identified 

Where prayer lifts from stillness. Once there was 
—So thinks my heart—a word that drew the beam 
Straight from God’s eye in man’s eye to confide. 


Ill. The Large Field 


I samp: ‘ An empty field. Here let me stay. 

Its mode will match my mood, its upward sweep 
A green and frozen wave, and then the sky, 
Arched over with its East to West of day, 

And there the isolated sun, and sleep 

As dreamless as that small and salty eye.’ 

I stayed and gazed in bliss of thoughtlessness, 
And saw space grow alive: birds busy ; press 
Of grass in communal lust for light and air ; 
Stones, sticks, and weeds : and Boticelli flowers 
In patterned play, shining like points of snow 
Through yellow rain. I saw the summer powers 
Of all small things that are the earth aware 

Of fierce and various faculties. The show 

Of one, strong, undivided reach to light 

Was in my will to be a single eye, 

Not in that bitter, beautiful, battling place. 

Not till the slow outstretching of the night 
Would all become imagination’s phase, 

In which, through sleep, their certain death must gaze, 
In which their deaths were known immortally. 


IV. The Visible Death 


THERE is more visible death about, this year, 
For men must eat and so the beasts must die. 
Beaten from corn and rick, pulled from the sky, 
They sprawl the footpaths, their translated fear, 
Heart-hurting prophecy for the passer-by. 
Rabbit and rook and rat return the tear 

To its blind meanings. Round each buttoned eye 
The ring of flies is figure of the sphere, 

The death devouring death for death to die. 
Turn from the linked, inexorable dance, 

Oh frightened heart, turn inwards out of Time. 
Summon the powers of dreaming in their prime, 
And, to death’s dreadful prodigality, 

Oppose the vision of the flesh in trance, 
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BEYOND EVIL AND GOOD 


Completed in its visionary heart 

By image of the solitary saint, . 

Upright amongst his dreams, to Fate austere, 
Till Fate becomes the individual art 

Of fear, holding the earth and sky apart 

By the one beam, transfiguring all taint. 


L. AARONSON . 


BEYOND EVIL AND GOOD 


THatT the cycle of human life is under the sign of the Evil Principle, and 
that the reward of the wise is release from the bonds of existence—this 
bitter truth, which was perceived in the beginning by the thought of the 
East, will perhaps be demonstrated in the end in the weary flesh by us 
ofthe West. For as an army is said to march upon its stomach, so human 
life derives its driving force from the so-called ‘ baser instincts ’ of greed, 
lust, and love of power ; the dynamic in man is the demonic. The Ideal 
is a two-edged weapon which may win the battles but always loses the 
campaigns ; as we have seen the victories of the Age of Enlightenment 
being lost, one by one, on the ‘ home-front ’ of the earth-bound human 
mass. The vitalist, who denounces reason and justice as inimical to 
human life is so far in the right ; but he is wrong in failing to observe that 
the very roots of life contain the germ of this fair and death-giving fruit. 
And, in fact, he who is as clear-sighted as he is finely-tempered, must cry, 
with Shelley, that the world is weary of the past ; the proud-pathetic 
tragedian Man must eventually tire of the pastime which he contrived 
as a Pagan, enacted as a Christian, and seeks gracefully to behold as a 
modern ‘ Freigeist,’ as the effort to sustain himself in the réle of the divine 
beholder broke the brain of Nietzsche. The problem was wrongly stated 
by Nietzsche’s teacher, Schopenhauer, for the ‘ will ’—so pathetically 
described by him—has positive pleasure in the mere ‘ willing,’ as the often 
over-pitied slave rejoices in his chains and stripes ; but according as man 
advances in consciousness and sensitivity his will to live, to struggle and 
to reproduce must wither and decline. Like Ivan Karamazoff humanity 
will ‘ hand back the ticket.’ That this apotheosis of wisdom and satiety 
is close upon us none would pretend ; the ages following the great central 
episode of the working Christian compromise will be as long as the ages 
which preceded it, or humanity may perish prematurely, its destiny 
unfulfilled and its load of guilt unexpiated. There will be ages of rational- 
ism and ages, like the present one, when the Irrational takes its revenge 
because the mind has not yet rid itself of sentimentality and subjectivism ; 
life is a wild animal which may be shot outright when the eye has acquired 
sureness and objectivity, but which one can only wound at one’s peril. 
But just as the philanthropic property-owner refuses to live on the ground- 
rents of a slum, so man, if his term on earth be not otherwise shortened, 
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will in the end decline the conditions under which he holds the estate of 
existence. Neither practical Gospel Christianity nor the modern version 
of it called socialism is essentially unreasonable or unattainable, or even 
anti-zsthetic ; the objection to them, from the vitalist point of view, is 
merely that man’s pulse would be slowed down and finally stop, that his 
meat would lose its salt and his drink would lose its strength, that ascetic- 
ism itself would lose its bracing self-denial and even the darker cup of 
death would lose its sting. An inverted Midas, the just man made 
perfect, would find gold itself turn to refuse at his touch ; lacking desire, 
he would have no fulcrum for his economic system and no standard by 
which to measure the making of things. For exactly as the ideal of 
monogamy sterilises man’s lust, so the realisation of equality damps down 
his ambition and the belief in peace hamstrings his force. The heroes of 
peace have depended upon an order maintained by the wolf-men, as the 
heroes of purity have depended upon a race-survival sustained by the 
goat-men ; Galahad is the brother of Launcelot as the Quakers arose 
alongside the sea-power of Britain. The greatness of the past is insepara- 
able from the rudeness of the past ; the saint was a reformed roisterer, 
and the higher life of the philosopher was conditional and cancelled by 
the degrading toil of a million serfs. The Catholic theologian’s original 
‘ commonsense ’ distinction between the natural appetites and.‘ sin ’ does 
not bear close inspection ; war is a darkening of the heart, however just 
the cause that prompts it ; property is necessarily theft in a world in 
which many must suffer penury ; lust—however much besprinkled with 
sacramental grace—is essentially an expense of spirit in a waste of shame, 
And-though we may presume that by a spasmodic progress, or by the 
accumulation of the chances, or in order that ancient prophecies may be 
fulfilled, the meek will one day inherit the earth, the meek will neither 
know nor be concerned how to put out their inheritance at interest; 
unselfishness without a co-relative selfishness would be the suicide of the 
Stoic. Yes, the red slayer will pass away—and the intrepid missionary, 
the slum landlord and the pioneer, the rutting male and the love-child; 
earth and heaven will pass away, for the heaven was all-too-earthly. 
Only the Truth will not pass away, but return into itself as to its home— 
purer for having stripped off the puerility of eternally sitting for its 
portrait. 
ARLAND USSHER. 


MIHAILOVITCH : CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


Sm,—In your article on ‘ Mihajlovic’ in the last issue of the Nineteenth 
Century, in the paragraph speaking of the Slovenes, you write inter alia that 
there was, amongst the Slovene Roman Catholic clergy, ‘ a considerable hatred 
of the Greek Orthodox Church.’ This was meant, no doubt, to assess 
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Slovenes, who are notorious for their attachment to the Catholic faith, as 
regards their political attitude towards the Yugoslav State. 

I do not know from what sources you have the evidence for this stahennatsh. 
Neither past nor recent history can provide any in support of such an allegation. 
I also cannot remember any living responsible man, whether friend or foe of 
the Slovenes, or whatever his personal feelings towards Catholicism in general, 
who had, or would, when speaking of the Slovenes, put forward the claim that 
they had a clergy hostile to the Orthodox Church. 

History, old and recent, speaks differently of the Slovenes and the réle 
of their clergy in the making of Yugoslavia. 

What, truly, does Yugoslavia mean ? It means the co-existence and colla- 
boration in a common national State of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, who, 
as everybody knows, belong partly to the Roman Catholic, partly to the 
Orthodox and partly also to the Mohammedan faith. Therefore those who 
were working for Yugoslavia in the past, and who still believe in her organic 
necessity and in her historic mission in the future, have done, and do, so with 
the full knowledge of what their so-much-longed-for common national home 
will look like from the point of view of the faith of the brothers thus united. 

I could go far back in history and quote from periods of the most ruthless 
Germanisation of the Slovenes, innumerable Slovene priests, some of them of 
international standing, who strove for the realisation of the Yugoslav ideal, 
poets, writers, scientists, journalists, politicians, who played a leading réle in 
all the Yugoslav movements during the nineteenth century, and persistently 
did so against the heaviest odds, because they believed that the national liberty 
of their people was the supreme right of any nation, and the surest guarantee 
for the free development of its national genius. This, their belief, they drew 
from the Christian faith they were expounding, and it never occurred to them 
that their enslaved Orthodox brothers could have any other ideal. Names such 
as Vodnik, Matija Majar, Einspieler, Pohlin, Bishop Ravnikar, Peter Danjko, 
Bishop Slomsek are nowadays common property of all Yugoslavs ; these men, 
in their times, laid the foundation-stones of the Yugoslav idea amongst the 
Slovenes and far beyond their boundaries. They carried with them the Slovene 
people because, having been deprived of lay-intellectuals by the Germanising 
régimes, the Slovenes relied for their guidance solely on the clergy. 

In more recent history, when the Yugoslav idea took shape in the political 
arena, there never were surer and more unselfish supporters of it than the 
Slovene priests. During the Balkan wars, and particularly during the first 
World War, the Slovene clergy had given, in proportion, the highest number of - 
victims who were persecuted and put into prison accused by the Austro- 
Hungarian régime of being ‘Serbophile.’ Taken all in all, practically every 
other Slovene priest was dragged before the military courts, and one-third of 
the Slovene clergy were condemned to prison or to confinement. Some of the 
most outstanding of them spent years in prison. It was a Slovene priest— 
Dr. Anton Korosec, the great Yugoslav statesman—who read, on May 27th, 
1917, ‘ en pleine guerre,’ the now historic declaration of the Yugoslav Members 
of Parliament from the tribune of the Parliament in Vienna in which a separate 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State was demanded. It was the Bishop of Ljubljana, 
Msgr. Jeglic, who endorsed this declaration first, before it was issued for the 
nation to sign it and make it its own. The same Bishop gave instructions to his 
clergy to give the fullest support to this declaration. He also called his printing 
plant ‘ Yugoslav Press’ long before there was a Yugoslavia, thus demonstra- 
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tively casting his vote for a common national state together with the Orthodox 
part of the Southern Slavs. 

In Yugoslavia, between the two wars, the Slovene clergy remained staunchly 
Yugoslav in all their activity, their relations with the Orthodox Church were 
brotherly, and their collaboration on many fields intensive and fruitful. The 
‘quarrel’ about the Concordat has been put down as evidence of strained 
relations between the two Churches. And as the Slovene priest, Dr. Korosec, 
was a member of the then Government, this fact has been presented as evidence 
of an inimical spirit amongst the Slovene ‘ clergy.’ May I point out that the 
Catholic Church in Yugoslavia did not take part in this ‘ quarrel,’ and in the 
Slovene Catholic Press, which is in the hands of the clergy, there is hardly any 
trace of that ‘quarrel.’ I can say so much from my own personal experience 
as former Editor of the principal Catholic Daily in Yugoslavia. The discussion 
about the Concordat, with all the unsavoury circumstances of this discussion, 
was entirely an internal, political problem, and would have been avoided had 
the Serbian part of Yugoslavia at that time had a government they could trust. 
The draft of the Concordat had the signature of the late King Alexander. 
The opposition to the Concordat did not attack the Concordat nor the Catholic 
Church, but wished to get rid of the Government who presented it, and this for 
reasons that had nothing to do with religious matters. 

Hitler himself assessed the national réle of the Slovene clergy when, during © 
the first week after invasion, he expelled or put into prison 748 Slovene Catholic 
priests, leaving in the country only fourteen, because ‘ diese Schweine haben die 
Slovenen den Serben verkauft’ (these swine have sold the Slovenes to the 
Serbs), as Steindl, Hitler’s first High Commissioner in Maribor, put it in a 
public speech in May, 1941. 

I could give interesting evidence about the attitude of the Slovene clergy 
now, when the country is under occupation. For obvious reasons I must 
abstain from it. 

But I can say so much, that after all the terrible trials the Slovenes have 
had, and still have, to go through—when nearly one quarter of the total popula- 
tion has vanished from the country, killed, sent to concentration camps, or 
transferred—the Slovenes are more than ever decided to remain in Yugoslavia 
when they have been able to collect all their scattered bits and pieces. So 
much so that all the Slovenes and, I may say, all the clergy a limine decline 
even to consider the idea of a so-called ‘Central European Catholic State’ 
which would gamble with the Yugoslav unity. They wish to remain in Yugo- 
slavia, together with the Catholic Croats and the Orthodox Serb brothers, 
knowing that in Yugoslavia only they will be free to save what remains of their 
national individuality, and to worship God according to their faith. 

Do you think that these Slovene clergy who have stuck to the Yugoslav 
idea against such heavy odds would ever have done so had there been amongst 
them ‘ a considerable hatred of the Orthodox Church,’ without which they knew 
all along that there could be no Yugoslavia ? 

Yours sincerely, 
Atoysius L. Kunar, 
(Slovene Roman Catholic Priest). 


August 27th, 1943. 


[We welcome Dr. Kuhar’s assurance that the Roman Catholic Clergy of 
Slovenia do not hate the Greek Orthodox Clergy of Serbia.] 
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To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


Str,—In connection with the article printed in August, 1943, in No. 798 of 
the Nineteenth Century and After under the heading Mihailovitch, the annexed 
declaration was unanimously adopted at a Croat meeting which took place in 
London on August 11th, 1943. The undersigned have been charged by the 
meeting to forward the above-mentioned declaration to you, asking you kindly 
to publish it in one of the following issues of your esteemed review. 

Yours faithfully, 
Davorin GaRDvN, 
Cart. JaKOV PESELJ. 
Mrro Rasxovié. 


DECLARATION 


In view of the attacks directed against the honour of the Croat people, as 
exemplified by the article entitled Mihaitlovitch printed in the review Nineteenth 
Century and After, No. 798, August, 1943, in which the good name of the Croat 
people is attacked in an unqualified manner ; in which misstatements are made 
and other facts concerning occupied Yugoslavia are described and commented 
upon incorrectly, with the aim of representing the Croat people as enemies of 
the United Nations, 

We Croats at present in London believe it to be our sacred duty, in defence 
of our national honour, to protest most energetically against this method and 
this way of writing. 

We are making this protest on behalf of all those Croat fighting men, 
soldiers and officers, who, during the war in 1941, lost their lives while defending 
their homeland Croatia and their country Yugoslavia, against the German and 
Italian invasion, and particularly on behalf of the heroes of the Yugoslav 
regiments of Zagreb, Karlovac and Cakovac ; 

On behalf of the Croat fighting men, soldiers and officers who, to-day also, 
are in the ranks of the Yugoslav Army, Navy and Air Force, preparing, together 
with their Serb and Slovene comrades-in-arms, for the liberation of their 
country ; 

On behalf of the 3,000 Croat seamen, officers and men, who almost exclu- 
sively constitute the crews of the Yugoslav Merchant Navy, and who are serving 
the cause of the United Nations at the risk of their lives on the seven seas ; 

On behalf of the hundreds of thousands of Croat emigrants in the United 
States, Canada, South America, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa, 
who are serving in the armies or working in the war factories of the United 
Nations ; 

On behalf of the many tens of thousands of Croats who have up till now 
consciously and resolutely sacrificed their lives in Yugoslavia in the strugyle for 
the victory of democracy and for the cause of the United Nations ; 

On behalf of the Croats of Istria and the Adriatic Littoral, who, even after 
twenty years of slavery under Italian Fascism, are still fighting courageously 
for the liberation of their territory ; 

On behalf of hundreds of thousands of persecuted, tortured, interned and 
imprisoned Croats—men, women and children—who are suffering for their 
devotion to the freedom of the Croat people and the cause of the United Nations, 
from Dr. Matchek, President of the Croat Peasant Party, to the youngest 


fighter ; 
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On behalf of hundreds of thousands of Croats, who, in Yugoslavia, are this 
causing enormous losses to the enemy and his home-bred quislings in active neit 
armed fighting and organised actions ; sort 
On behalf of millions of Croats, who are resisting the enemy, thereby | 
preventing him from exploiting our country for his own purposes, and who, in tan 
their ready devotion to the common cause, do not shrink from devastating their note 
own land ; was 
On behalf of the entire Croat people, who, together with the Serb and Slovene (See 
peoples, have bound their fate to the cause of democracy, to the community to t 
of the United Nations and to the ideals of humanity, freedom and justice. of tl 
In making this protest we appeal to the British and world public, calling | arm 
their attention to the malevolent and unfair tendency to misrepresent the f thir 
present struggle of the Croat people and to rob the latter of their place both — was 
within the framework of Yugoslavia and within the community of the Free | The 
and United Nations, a place which is due to the Croat people in virtue of the | of tl 
sacrifices they have made, in virtue of the principles of the United Nations, a 
and in virtue of their right to exist as a nation. Croa 
London, August llth, 1943. (28 signatures follow). delin 
[We are at a loss to comprehend the purport of this fulmination which 7 
challenges what we have not said and challenges nothing that we have said. Serb: 
—Tue Eprror.] aaa 
out t 
: the s 
To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER Cros! 
Sm,—In your issue of August, 1943, you have published an article entitled Ttali 
‘ Mihailovitch,’ and signed by yourself. I should like to correct some of the | ‘te! 
statements made in this paper with reference to the Croat people and to the | % th 
Croat Peasant Party of which Iam a member. solve 
1. You state that ‘ between the Allies and Croatia there is a state of war.’ 5. 
The truth is that the Croat quisling Pavelitch, imposed upon the country by the becat 
Germans, has declared war against the Allies. But Pavelitch’s régime has alway 
never been recognised by the Croat people, and can only remain in power kind 
because it is supported by the forces of occupation which, in June, 1943, the li 
numbered five German and eight Italian divisions. The armed fight and the the U 
passive resistance of the Croat people is acknowledged by unbiased public of wh 
opinion throughout the world. It has completely paralysed the State adminis. | Voted 
tration of Croatia and has transformed this country into one of the weakest Stoya 
spots of Germany’s ‘ Fortress of Europe.’ Moreover, Pavelitch’s Government, | Partic 
as well as the so-called ‘ Independent State of Croatia,’ has never been recog- | ™ thi 
nised by the Allies. Consequently, your assertion that Croatia is at war with | ‘Pres 
the Allies does not hold good either formally or in fact. and N 
2. The allegation that, in 1941, Matchek postponed the mobilisation in 6. 
Yugoslavia for ten days is not according to facts. Formally, the general} VYestig 
mobilisation was proclaimed in Yugoslavia on April 8th, 1941, that is to say, } Peopl 
three days after the German attack. However, the Yugoslav army had been} 1 20t 
in a state of military preparedness from the beginning of the war in 1939, the of the 
number of men having been increased to 400,000. It was further increased to | moral 
800,000 by the Cabinet Tsvetkovitch-Matchek on March 5th, 1941, when the | “Pri 
German army entered Bulgaria, and still further increased to 1,200,000 by the pen 





Cabinet Simovitch-Matchek after the coup d’état on March 27th, 1941. For 
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this state of military preparedness, Matchek’s agreement was not requisite, 
neither could he have prevented it ; and, far from attempting anything of the 
sort, Matchek did his best to increase the war effort. 

3. It is not correct to say that ‘ Croatia brought about the almost instan- 
taneous dissolution of the Yugoslav army.’ According to the opinion of all 
noted military experts, the fate of Yugoslavia’s organised military resistance 
was decided by the breakdown of General Neditch’s army in South Serbia. 
(See the publication of the British War Office : Campaign in Greece.) According 
to the official Yugoslav reports on the fighting in Yugoslavia, out of a total 
of thirty-one Yugoslav divisions only 5} took part in the fighting against six 
armoured, four motorised and eleven infantry divisions, out of a total of 
thirty-three, on the side of the Germans. The preponderance of the Germans 
was evident enough to make a military breakdown of Yugoslavia inevitable. 
The setting-up of Pavelitch’s régime was the consequence, and not the cause 
of this military breakdown. 

4. You ask what territories Croatia should embrace. The answer of the 
Croats is that this should be decided by the people. The problem of the 
delimitations between Serbia and Croatia cannot be solved in the spirit of 
conquest or domination. Within their common State, where there is no need 
for ‘ strategic ’ frontiers, solutions can be found. Neither the Croats nor the 
Serbs can agree to a settlement by force. As to the innocent. victims of 
massacres and warfare, to whose shadows I bow down in respect, may I point 
out that their numbers on the Croat side have not been much smaller than on 
the side of the Serbs. (In 1943 alone 700 villages were burnt in south-western 
Croatia, in the course of a campaign carried out jointly by the Germans, 
Italians, Ustashis and Chetniks.) There are methods by which an objective 
criterion can be ascertained such as, for instanec, the Yugoslav census of 1941, 
or the returns of the 1938 elections. It is essential that this problem should be 
solved in a spirit of co-operation instead of domination. 

5. You demand that Britain should not deal equally with Serbs and Croats, 
because the Croats are supporting the Germans, while the Serbs as a whole have 
always been on the side of Great Britain and France. Generalisations of this 
kind are not appropriate. In the last elections held on December 11th, 1938, 
the list headed by Stoyadinovitch obtained 1,643,784 votes, while the list of 
the United Opposition headed by Dr. Matchek, obtained 1,364,524 votes, out 
of which 801,333 were Croat, 516,465 Serb and 45,726 Slovene votes. The Croats 
voted for the Peasant Party in spite of the election arrangement between 
Stoyadinovitch and Pavelitch. I trust nobody will call Stoyadinovitch a 
particular friend of Britain or France. This shows that it is wrong to generalise 
in this respect and to consider Pavelitch and Kvaternik, Budak and Toth as 
representative of the Croats, just as it would be wrong to regard Stoyadinovitch 
and Neditch, Spalaikovitch and Ljotitch as representative of the Serbs. 

6. The allegation that Dr. Matchek is a terrorist is an insult without.any 
vestige of foundation. It is true that he enjoys the confidence of the Croat 
people and that he is, in a certain sense, ‘ the master of Croatia’ ; but his power 
is not founded on physical force ; it has its origin in the political consciousness 
of the Croat peasant and in the latter’s confidence in the political wisdom and 
moral sense which Matchek has shown throughout so many persecutions and 
imprisonments suffered by him during the Hungarian, Yugoslav, Croat Ustashi 
and German rule. 

7. You assert that the Croat Peasant Party represents clerical agrarian 
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fascism. It is the first time that this has ever been alleged. Up till now ni 
everybody has shared the opinion that Stjepan Raditch, the founder of the ex 
Croat Peasant Party, destroyed clericalism in Croatia ; and it was an established nt 
fact that this party, under the leadership of Matchek, never put up a priest as 
candidate for a parliamentary seat. The assertion that this party is a fascist pe 
one is refuted by the well-known fact that it has always been the main force fol 
of resistance against fascism and dictatorship in Yugoslavia. This mass th 
movement, in which the peasants themselves directed and administered their Pa 
organisations in a most democratic way, has always proclaimed the ideals of wa 
humanity, justice and freedom as its fundamental principles. un 
Obviously, you must have been incorrectly informed and have therefore Fo 
mixed up the Croat Peasant Party with other organisations. The organisations col 
of the Croat Peasant Party have never dealt, nor are they dealing now in any on 
way with the sending of food to Germany ; still less are they the chief organi- 
sations of supply, for the very good reason that they have been dissolvec by sla, 
Pavelitch immediately on his coming to power and exist to-day solely as Ne 
underground anti-fascist organisations. As a consequence of the peasants’ 
sabotage, the food situation in Croatia has become so grave that Germany, in uni 
view of her prestige as force of occupation has been compelled to send food to case 
the formerly food-exporting Croatia (as she has been obliged to send coal for des 
heating to Belgrade). The economic co-operative organisations of the ‘ Gospo- few 
darska Sloga,’ connected with the Peasant Party, whose principles are directly | 
opposed to those on which the ‘ Reichsnzhrstand ’ is based, have also imme- he © 
diately been dissolved by the Ustashis, who installed Commissaries for them. Sert 
As to the Seljatchka Sloga which you mention in this connection, it was the | defe 
cultural organisation of the Croat peasants, and did not deal in any way with twel 
economic matters. Moreover, it was equally dissolved. Pav 
8. Finally, I should like to point out that your figures concerning national ( 
statistics and denominations of Yugoslavia, as well as the population of Bosnia, | Varc 
would require to be revised by some experts. Tur] 
Believe me, Sir, agen 
Yours faithfully, Yugi 
Anprisa Antunovié, Itali 
August 16th, 1943. Engineer Officer of the Yugoslav C 
Merchant Navy. trooy 
rebel 
manc 
[The following paragraphs are numbered in accordance with those of Mr. M 
Antunovié. On A 
, 1. Whether Pavelitch’s régime has or has not been recognised by ‘the | the ¥ 
Croat people ’ is not our concern. He is the de facto head of the Croatian State | surre: 
which proclaimed its independence of Yugoslavia on April 16th, 1941, and 4. 
declared war on Great Britain and the United States on December 14th, 1941. | killed 
Croatian divisions have been in action against our Yugoslav and Russian | Serb 
Allies. To-day, two divisions of Croatian 8.8. (who were trained in Germany) | Dr. } 
and six divisions of the Croatian Domobranci (militia) have taken over from | The f 
the Italians and have occupied Dalmatia, a region of the greatest strategic | Where 
importance for the defence of Germany’s ‘ European fortress.’ That they | spo! 
should be doing so, shows how great is the trust which the Germans put in the 6. 
Croatian army. We are therefore fully justified in asserting that Croatia is at | Vestig 
war with the Allies ‘ in fact, if not in form.’ That Croatia has not been recog- | in Au 
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nised by the Allies does not alter the fact. Surely Mr. Antunovié does: not 
expect the Allies to connive with the enemy in the break-up of one of their own ° 
number, Yugoslavia ? To recognise Croatia would be no less than this. 

2. We have given abundant evidence of the part played by Dr. Matchek in 
persuading the Yugoslav Government to compound with the Germans. The 
following dates are significant : On March 23rd, 1941, Dr. Matchek spoke in 
the Cabinet in favour of signing the Three Power Pact. On March 25th the 
Pact was signed. On March 27th came the coup d'état, and a new government 
was formed under General Simovitch. This, Dr. Matchek refused to join, 
unless it adhered to the Pact. He was finally persuaded to join on April 4th. 
Four days later the order was given for general mobilisation. Matchek’s 
consent was essential, as the response of Croats to the call up depended largely 
on his attitude. Why did he delay ? 

3. ‘ According to the opinion of all noted military experts the fate of Yugo- 
slavia’s organised military resistance was decided by the breakdown of General 
Neditch’s army in South Serbia.’ 

This statement is perfectly correct, as this army was about the only large 
unit which put up a resistance. No doubt it would have suffered defeat in any 
case, but its almost immediate and catastrophic collapse was the result of 
desertions by highly-placed Croat officers. We could give many examples. A 
few must suffice : 

Brigadier-General Dragutin Hanel. When the war broke out in Yugoslavia 
he was in charge of the artillery of the Vardar Division stationed in South 
Serbia facing the Strumitza Valley, one of the key positions of Yugoslav 
defences. This division was a component part of Neditch’s army. On April 7th, 
twenty-four hours after Yugoslavia was attacked, General Hanel, a Croat and 
Pavelitch’s agent, ordered demobilisation of all the units under his command. 

Colonel Petar Toma. When the war broke out he was chief of staff of the 
Vardar Division, and for three years before that Yugoslav Military Attaché in 
Turkey. In agreement with General Hanel, both Croats and Pavelitch’s 
agents, he issued an order also on April 7th for the withdrawal of certain 
Yugoslav units from the Albanian frontier where they were about to attack 
Italian troops. 

Colonel Ivan Klisanitch. On April 8th, 1941, organised a rebellion of Croat 
troops at Vinkovtzi in the vicinity of Yugoslav-Hungarian frontier. The 
rebels succeeded in arresting General Milutin Neditch, a Serb, who was com- 
manding an entire army on that sector. 

Major Antun Markovitch. Chief of Staff of the Sava Division in Zagreb. 
On April 8th, 1941, sent a forged order to General Ozegovitch, commander of 
the Yugoslav frontier guards, ordering demobilisation of the latter’s troops and 
surrender of arms. 

4. With regard to the massacres, it is true that a number of Croats were 
killed by Serb Chetniks, but the latter were defending unarmed and helpless 
Serb population from massacre by the Croat Ustashis. It was members of 
Dr. Matchek’s armed Seljackha Zashtita who were the first to massacre Serbs. 
The fact that not one Croat was killed in Serbia proper, under Neditch’s régime, 
where there are thousands of them still living, points out clearly where the 
responsibility lies. 

6. ‘ The allegation that Dr. Matchek is a terrorist is an insult without any 
vestige of foundation,’ says Mr. Antunovi¢é. When Dr. Matchek came to power 
in August, 1939, he established such a terror in Croatia through his Seljachka 
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Zashtita, of which he was the leader, that even Croats had to flee for their lives 
if they were too openly in favour of a united Yugoslavia. Hundreds of Serk 
at that time lost their lives at the hands of Matchek’s troops. Pavelitch was 
not then in power in Croatia, it was Matchek who was a dictator then. 

7. It is true that the Croat Peasant Party opposed the dictatorships, bu 
not for the purpose of introducing democracies ; it was rather to establish it 
own dictatorship. In 1931 a new electoral system was introduced in Yugoslavi 
prescribing open voting at elections, that is to say a voter had to say openk 
for which candidate he wished to vote. When Matchek became vice-premie 
in 1939, the Serbian opposition, and all the Serbs in the Government at th 
time, demanded that this law should be changed and a more democrai 
electoral system established. It was particularly demanded that open votir 
should be replaced by secret ballot. It was Dr. Matchek and his Croat Peasan 
Party who declined to make any changes in the electoral system. Conse 
quently the last municipal elections which were carried out in Croatia in thé 
spring of 1940 were conducted again by open ballot. The chief reason for thi 
was that Dr. Matchek and his party wanted to know their opponents. Suc 
people were turned over to Dr. Matchek’s troops for special treatment. Theif 
houses and property were set afire, their cattle or other domestic animals kille 
or poisoned, people were assaulted and some of them lost their lives. 

‘ Gospodarska Sloga ’’ was organised by members of the Croat Peasant Pa 
and with full support and active assistance of Party leaders. 

8. Our figures ‘ concerning national statistics and denominations ’ are th 
official figures of the Yugoslav Government. We are not aware that theif 
accuracy has ever been challenged by the Croat members of the Government, 
When Mr. Antunovié suggests that they ought to be revised, does he mean th 
there ought to be a new census? A new census would certainly show th 
wherever the Serbs had outnumbered the Croats in Bosnia, the Croats now fai 
outnumber the Serbs. Why? Because the greater part of the Serbian pop 
tion has been massacred or deported by the Croats. 


Tue Eprror.] 








